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READING EDUCATION IN NEW YORK STATE 

l-iuaid H. .\y(|;iisl 

I'lom time lo lime il i.s (•.ssniliiil llul a Stale i-idueatioii l)(|.ail- 
meiit review polieies atui pmnraiiis in all areas ol (.lu.ration revise 
iiiifl ii|)(li,te these in tlie li.^lil ol new research, present needs and 
lel er praeliees. I u hu lors served to loeiis the Department's al- 
'■'"";! '.■'■|<'"'« ll'^' l>iist year. One uas the declaration hv tan- 
late C.o.mmssioner Jaines K. .MK,,. „! a Mi-^hi |„ iu-ad cllort to he 
»inm.te( nationally. This, coupled with the continui.m evidence 
«a(here( \mmnU the ncpartmenfs mandated reading tests at mades 
•>. <>. and y. that in certain areas of Neu Vork .State lar«c nnmliers ol 
chihhen were miahic to .snteeed in the academic activities nsuallv 
earned out at their assigned ^rade level when these involve readinu 
led to the revision and iipdatin.ir ol the l{e-ents statement ol' their po- 
sition on the teae liinjr ..I readin- That revision was issued in |iilv 
IJJd.as rosilioii I'aptT No, 12, 

Its content smumari/.ed t!ie thinking of the Department and the 
HcKcnts on the natnr<> ol the -ood readiii.ir program, the needs which 
nmst he Idled i| tins sort ol readin.ir pro^rrani is to he Kenerallv im- 
plemented throiiKlioiit the State and the action wliidi must he taken 
to make ^fiu'ral iiuplenieiitatioii a reality. 

The paper states that readimr programs should he leariier-ceii- 
tered m practice as vyell as theory. It is an educational aphorism, 
especially m .New ^ ork State where the ^oal of the State Kdueation 
Department is to make ol each all that he is capahle ..f heeoiniuK. 
hat eduealiou should he mdividnali/ed in its j;<'als lor each learner 
I ast practice m readily iiistriielioii while u\nviug toward this roal 
throuKh Its Knierjd praciice of ahility Kroupln^ in the elenieiilarv 
reading profrmm has centered, not on the child and his needs hu't 
upon the materials and methods tlirouKli which the child receives 
instruction. Kacli child is fitted K, the program, rather than the pro- 
gram heniK litte( to the child. The major adiustment for individuali- 
zation IS olten dillereiitial pacing which permits some children to 
ni()Ve more, others les.s rapidly. 

As programs hecome more learner-centered, selection of the ol>- 
lec ives lor reading instruction will precede the choice of the materials 
and these ol)|ecti\cs w ill .serve as part of the criteria I,,-, ii,,. d-vel,,.,'- 
ment or selection ol materials. Hut hefoie aiiv decisions are mule as 
to t he ohiectives lor iii.st ruction or the nialerials and melhods to he 
use(l there nuisl conic an as.sessmeiit of the status and the nature of 
lie child liinisell. C.ontiiuiiiiu diagnostic assessnieul of ihe child and 
I11.S |)i()pess becomes the hase on which all decision.s affectiiiir the 
kind ()l leadnifi inslnictioii he will receive will he made 
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'rilis Msscssmcul in l';u I hccuim^s ihr iiKijor j);irl ol llic cNalua- 
lion process, liv aliialion ol skill nia>li'i >• at any point in lime w ill scr\ r 
as indicalor dial new ^oals or ohjet liv cs niusi lu» set lo carry liiin 
hii'lhcr alonj; llic way toward ihc ahilily to appiv reading skills in 
salislyinj; his needs and desires. 

The paper does woi lu^s^wv the aiKanlaj^es of spt^eilie nielhodolo- 
j^ies. 1 1 propost's lhal many w ays lor decoding w rillcMi lanj^nagi* 
imisl excnlnally he a pari ol any individnal's skills repertory, lor no 
one way is enonj^h. I^en llionj^h one system is used initially to ti»ai li 
(leeodinj^. any early phonies oi linjirnisties skills nnist soon Ih» snpple- 
nientc'd a larj^e store (»! siji^lit words lor t»llieitMie\". C^onsistenes" 
in providing se(pKMitiall\- sound iiistrnetion in any ^ood method is 
more apt to (l(*terinine the indiv idual learner's sneeess in hej^inniiij^ 
reading than the nature ol tlu* method itseli. 

The policy st:it(Mnent also (h»als w ith the pre-school child and the 
role his parents play in tlu^ir cliihTs physical and intelk»ctnal (le\ ido|)- 
ment. liowe\(»r» it assigns the ri»spt)nsil)ility to the school lor stiinulat- 
inj^ and developing; th<* r(»adiness ol all children so each may r(M(l. hif- 
feetive kinderj^arten proj^rams nnist teach those who are ready and 
willing; to learn to read as W(dl as those not vet physically and iiien- 
tally mature enonj^h to cope with the early readinj; proj^raui. 

However, the H(*j;ents* concern is not limited to the yoiuij; child 
only. It extends thronj^h tht .scconflary cnrriculnin as well and a|)pli(\s 
the same learner-centered, (liaj^nostic-pr(»scripti\ e approach to this 
area. Secondary teachers are responsihie I'or prov iding; direct instrnc- 
tion in the comprehension skills related to their snhject area. This in- 
strnetion should he j^eared to the ahililies and achievement le\'(ds ol 
the stndents in iheir classes. In addition, it is the rc^sponsihility ol 
the .secondary .school to pre s ide spet ial reading proj^rams for second- 
ary students who are not ahle readers. Imm* many such stndents. spe- 
cilic plans for career or for education heyond hij^h school renew their 
motivation for iniproveni(*nt in r(\i(linj^. .Not only nuist the less ahle 
reader be helped hut the gifted mnst also hr challenj^ed to increasi* 
Ills understandinj; of written lanj^naj^i*. 

Al this time, however, the primary hx iis of attenlion at both the 
state and local level must he (lir(»cted toward the vast ntunhers ol chil- 
dren and older students who have not snecccded in niakinj; readinj^ 
useful h)r ac(|uirinj; information and who ha\'e not found pleasure in 
rcadinj^ on tlu'ir own. 

Unlike previous statements on instructional proj^rams. thi:^ paper 
proposes action to he taken by both the Departinenl and the .schools 
to iniplenient the program design outlined in this paper successfnily. 
The .school itself has the basic res|)onsibility to evaluate its prescnl 
reading; proj^ram and bej^in die j)r()cess which w ill briuj; it in accord 
with stated policies. However, tfie State hMucaiion Department must 
provide both personal and technical support to die school as they 
rc^view* and revise their readinj^ curriculum. 

Healizinj; that the final detiu ininaut of tlu* success of any nroj^ram 
lies ill the effectiveness of teachinji; within each classroom, tne State 
seeks to provide criteria lor teacher |>rcparation and supportive ser- 
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vitrs uliitli will cnahk* IimcIums In provide [\\v iiuiividnallv Ionised 
dia^ii()slic-|)rosciij)liv(» Iriitliinjr williin llicr classrooms. 

A firsl slc|) has Ih'oii llic iiilrodnclion of a iradiii^ ivijuiivnu'iil 
for doMK'Mlary trrliliuilioii. This n'(|uirfnK'Ml has Iwo j)arls /I'lu' lirsl 
applies lo all sliidcnls who will he icrlilied ihron^li toinplclion 
ol a stale approved program in eleim»nlary t»(hiealion siieir as those* 
offered in onr Stale I'niversilies. This re(|nires that each eandidale 
will have mastered a set of hasie and niiniinal teaehin^ eoinpeteneies 
whidi should he eharaeteristie of all j^ood reading instruetion. The 
college will develop and administer a system of profieienev mcnsnre- 
ment. This system nuist he approved l)y the Stale Kduealion Depart- 
ment. The colleges will he rc(|nired to testify that all candidates for 
HemeiUary cerlificalion have ac(|nired at least a minimal set of pro- 
ficiencies needed in the leacliing of reading. Since this is an entirely 
new concept in cerlificalion for this Slate, we may expect S()me early 
uncvcnness in application which, however. shonUI he (piickly climiM- 
alcd as wc learn from onr experience in administering and evaluating 
the criteria. 

There is a six-hour course re(|nirenienl for those people who 
receive their leacher training out of stale or in colleges whose teacher 
education programs are not approved. The Department is already 
exploring die possibility of adding a proficiency examination lo the 
recjuircmcnl for such candidates. 

But the greater part of Deparlnicnl effort will he directed at in- 
service education to help classroom teachers. The firsl large scale 
effort has been directed toward the teachers of the educationally dis- 
advantaged since these pupils and their learning problems are a grave 
concern. Fifty-three dislric\;s will parlicipale in a leadership training 
program which will use cxi.«-(ing summer reading programs as leader- 
ship training labs for select-.d local in-service leaders. These leaders 
will then organize and implement in-service programs in their home 
school building. The programs will zero in on the collection and use 
of individual and group diagnostic data in planning instruction and on 
ways classrooms can be organized lo permit a variety of reading ac- 
tivities to occur sinnillaneously. Other kinds of in-service activities' 
are proposed as well for administrators, aides, paraprofessionals. and 
volunteers. 

In addition, the Depmlment has projected and is constructing 
a statewide instructional support system for program planning and 
evaluation which will be the first of its kind in the United Stales. 
This system will provide a bank from which selected objectives may 
be drawn by the local program planner. These objectives are de- 
;>igned to be measiired by criterion test items. Tor an individual nrf)- 
gram, series of tests especially constructed for that program will be 
given at regular intervals during the period of instruction. By random- 
izing the test forms over the total number of program iiarticipants 
at cacb testing all objectives selected will be tested each lime. At 
some points the test scores on specific objectives will be pre-instruc- 
tional. al others, immediately post-instructional and thereafter will be 
retention scores. Continuous feedback will permit the school lo evalu- 
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ale llir rt'snlls of insiiiuliou dininj^ the pK^i^rani as well as lu'lon- 
and allcr. I'niiinc lo thr sysU'ni is IIk* hrcdcMH it allows (In* loial 
dislricl in (IcUTiniiiiiij; its own iiistnictioiial j^oals and clcdinii ils 
own orj^ani/.alion and nu-diodoloj^y lor iiislnKiion. Tlu- l)r|)nrlnirnl 
bclicvrs llial rcadiiij; can he lan^lii Hnonj^h many nirdia and in nian\ 
or^anizalionid pallcrns Ironi opt'ii schools lo Irarniiij^ lahoialoi ics. 
The Slalc iMliicalion Dcparimrnl is linnly coinnnllcd lo iinltN i<lnali- 
/alioiiand intends lo replace \crhal conunilnicnl uilli action in order 
lo tap llie fnll polenlial ol each learner and i^ixc* each that most im- 
portant of Icarninj; tools the ability (o read. 

Hnt the responsibility for improving readinj^ is not the I depart- 
ment's alone. It is firmly placed on the KKal dislrict as wi'll. |( rests 
with the school administrator whose commitment and leadership nnist 
{ycxc ihc way for the chanj^es which nmst take place. And linally. 
it ri».sts with eaeb classroom teacher who mnst be accoimtablc to eac'h 
child, his pariwits and the eonunnnity for the (piality of instrnclion in 
each and every classroom. 
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WRITING AND IMAGINATIVE WRITING 

Diiiiit'l J. Cias(»y 

L'niv(Msili(% Iradilionally iUv worsl IimHuts oI' wrilinj^, liav(» 
manned llir j^iips in toinposilioii proj^ranjs with a chovt* ol uninilialcd 
assistants impressed hy a fleparlmenl semw—himseH miinipri^ssed, 
L p lo now llie fare has Ixvn most unimaj^inalivtv l''.nj^lisli (»(lneali(in- 
isls have loiij; (lallied w illi ihe notion that ereativity mij^lil he tanj^ht, 
hnt ir. the end the (hMiionstration lesson is all too Iretpiontly "the topie 
sentenee" hy tlu» nnnd)ers. 'I'he elementary and seeonclary' t(»aehers ol 
luij^lish hav(» heen canj^ht np runninj^ tlu» lanj^naj^e. literature, and 
eonipositi()i» j^ainnt.s as part ol a j^reat eo\eraj^e eonspiraev: thev are 
only hej^iuninj; to (piestion their roles as fnll-tiine skill hnilders, lin- 
j^nistie nuThanies, or innenionie prompters for ontinoded examina- 
tions. 

'i'he perioclieal offerings on imaj^inati\ (» w riling have Uvvu disap- 
pointing, to say the least, 'i he same artieh» is resnrreet(»d on a evele 
l>y John lirown, .\ssoeiate l*rolessor of i;njr|ish at S uojr State.* hy 
Jane Snjithers, Knj^lish Chairman at Owanka llij^h, and hy liessi'e 
O^dethorpe, third-jrrade teaeher at Sparse Hills Kl(»nu»ntarv' Snrelv 
the ideas art* reshnlfled now and aj^ain. hut then* is a unineoj^rapli 
likeness in the (liaj;iu)sis and the pr(»s(»riptioi;, The journals. Iik(» the 
institutions and Knj^lish faenlties, have preferred exposition and rlu»- 
torie, an(L over tlu» years, they have eoneentrated on the surer stufi 
of the craft. 

11ie human imaj^ination eannot Ix* lannneled hy wearisonu' 
formula exereises forever, nor can it eontimie to lie in perpetual eatal- 
ep.sis. Universities are respoiidinjr lo student demands for workshops 
in writing poetry, drama» and fietiou: secondary eleetives programs 
are introdneing more eourS(»s and independent studies in imaginative 
writing, and elementary curricula are calling for greater en)phasis on 
creative dcvclopnuMit. 'I'he narrow trichc^omv aiul coverage, llie con- 
venient self deceptions, have heen challenged and h)un(l wanting, and 
I'iiiglish teaciiers at all levels are shifting their stance. Hie malaise 
in imaginative writing is, I l)elieve, al ai» end. 

W hat we nuist do now is (|uestion Ihe validity of earlier concepts 
and practices related to tlu* creative process and the teaching of 
imaginative writing. What W(» nmst do is in(|nire further into the 
faulty premises that ha\e misAtiided us in the classroom and hegiu to 
rtronsider not only the premises hnt their unfortunate cr'usecpiences. 
Imaginative writing has heen given short shrift for a varielv of rea- 
sons, few of tlieni delensihie. 

i^rst, we have made tlie assumption that creativ itv is meted out 
in large doses to a chosen lew artists and int(*llectnals. 11ierefore. we 
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rt'asoii, to (Icvolc ii block of vnlunhlc t lnss linu* to culling llir Inlciils 
ol' the elite is to iibvoj^iUc rcsponsibilily to llic basic ntvds ol iUv niiiiu , 
liiil crt'alivily is niiivcrsiil. \\'c arc all sent naked and unccrUun inlij 
(be world, and \vu all ciirry a spark ol crealivily» ii spnrk thai may 
not be as bw^bl or rnduriiij^ as anolber's. yd a sp;irk, 

Donald McKiinion's rcsearcb. reported in a Satunhuf Hcvicir 
article in February, 1902, entitled "Wbat Makes a Person Creative?" 
sougbt ont tbe common denominators ol creativity, McKiinion re- 
vealed tbat tlie stereotype — tbe j^enins witb an e.xeptionidly bi^b 
I.Q., tbe eccentric in tbinkinj^ and appearance, tbe hobeniian. the eg^- 
bead, tbe lonj^ bair — is unlounded. Amonj^ tbe six hundred in bis 
sampling* I.Q. scores ranged widely, suggestinj^ tnat tbe correlation 
between intelligence iis niciisnrcd by tbe test and iictuni crciitive per- 
formance is insignificant. The fact is tbe sterotype failed the test, 

Wbal then arc tbe (lualities and traits of creative individuals? The 
researeb finds tbat they have an nnusual capacity to record and re- 
tain experiences, that they have wide experiences, tbiil they operate 
in tbe reahn of symbols rnther tbu:*. by logic, and that they tend to pre- 
fer pereeption to judgment, if one accepts the resi'arch. he should 
sol tbe objectives for teaching imaginative writir.g to compliment 
obi-crved behavioral patterns, lie sbonid then provide tniining in 
observation and perception, offer a variety of experiences, ;md eii- 
eoiirage youngsters to exercise intuition and imngination, 

MeKinnon repudiates the stereotype and bis comprehensive study 
snggest,s tbat creative individuals have trails tbat are common to a 
large se^nnent of a population, Tbe researeb, McKinnon's imd others', 
reenforees the notion that every child iias creative potentiid, tbat no 
child can he ruled out. To continue attributing such potential to tbe 
elite, the logicians, the Hoboinian types, is short-sighted and wrong 
beaded. As teachers of Knglisb. we are charged to discover creative 
potential and to tap it, to extend the syllabus beyond skills, exposition, 
and rhetoric. 

Tbe second faulty premise is as egregicms as the first, for it holds 
that creativity ends in connnunicaticni, Tbe effectiveness of imagina- 
tive writing seems to depend on its having meaning to the teacher, 
Wbat an individual creates need not eonnnunicate beyond self. Me 
sees wbat be has wrought first as a private experience and "perhaps'* 
later as a public cxprcssi(ni, Kmily Dickinscm's poetry is a poxvcrful 
persuasian of tbe degree to which tbat is the case. And jtjhh Fowles* 
recent statement, tbat he didn't care whether atiyonc read bis books, 
tbat tbe joy came in the writing of them, would seem to bear tbat out 
as well. 

When imaginative writing does comnmnicite beyond self, it 
docs so because I be author has managed to to*:Ji c(nnino!i ground 
with the leader. In other words, tbe reader has bad an experience, 
real or vicarious, tb.vt i)arallels tbe writer's. In tbe developmental 
stage a teacher may provide a common starting point to strengthen 
tbe possibility of c(mnnuniciilion, if be is at all concerned with com- 
munication. But the audience of otic should not be overlooked. The 
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knKlcrgarlciKT, w hose* prick- in a v;igiic design lin^cT painU-d on oak- 
lag and the adolcstcnl, whose lorrciil ol noiiscMisi* words shames the 
local politician, have loiiehed lhes|Kirkof imagiiialion. Thev have dis- 
covered a nni(|ueiiess ol style, lone, and iinagerv, a singular talent 
for self-expression. TUvy h.ave nuniaged a fusion' of huuiau passion 
and the medium. In (he end they may. of eour.se, publish or exhibit, 
or they may silently press the erealioii into tlu» pages of an ineoii- 
spieuons text. 'i1ie creator is the arhiU-r rlc^andar. 

The third fallacy is that a strong lie exists between formal writ- 
ing and unaginative writing. Indeed, to manv teachers the two are 
indistuigmshable. Formal w riting eniphasi/.es a grammar, a .structure 
research leehnnpies, and e.vposiiory method; imaginative writing mav 
be lyric, unstructured, and fluid. Formal writing and the skills of for- 
mal writmg arc incremental or cunmlativc, and the teaching of it is 
rewarding, for it can be taught. Imaginative writing is not emimla- 
tive; It IS a response, a reaction, rather than a coiisciouslv or syslem- 
atically accpiircd skill, and it may he illogical and irrational. Imagina- 
tive writing cannot really be taught. It can be channeled, enconraired 
tended. ^ * 

John Ciardi, in bis article, ''On Writing and Had W riting,"* mit 
it this way: ^ ' 

No leac'lier can hope lo Iniild for llie sludiMil dial liaimled liouso of llio 
niorlally excilod lalenl and self. The Kood loaclier recoj^ni/es tho real o\- 
cileinom when hu sees il. He can encourage il as on- epcvriranes a lire 
by poking, jHoddinn, and blowing on il. Bnl i» is (hnigcrons for any 
leacher lo Id himself ihink lhal die fire is Ins doinn. M besl. ihe icachei 
may sirike ihe nialcli. Hul llie malch niiisl fall inlo iho alUhla/.inn possi- 
bilily of soul-lindur. {Saturday Review, Dec. 15, 1962, p. II.) 

Teachers of basic skills and teachers of e\po.>ition have for years 
unintentionally attacked youngsters exercising imagination. Thev 
have developed creative writing assignments only to destroy the 
writers with grammatical, structural, and mechanical barrages that 
have had litt e to do with the iniagiiiaticm, rcaehers have unwarilv 
supcnniposed an artificial style and their own best thoughts on every 
piece of writing to cross the desk. Worse vet, thev have often des- 
troyed the spontaneity of the piece by intr^dueing'a rarified air in- 
capable of supporting stylistic vitality. To paraphrase an e.vpressoii 
heard recently. If yon thmk yon can't kill imagination, then yon un- 
acrcstimate the power of education." 

Skills, exposition, and rh^noric must be taught, but somewhere 
along the line the teacher should decide whether he wants to strike 
a balance between formal writing and imaginative writing. He will 
hrst have to make the distinction between tlic two, and havinc made 
the distinction, be w ill have tclive by it. 

The fourth premise bears directly on the third, for the fourth 
premise says that imaginative writing should be corrected and graded 
to eomparc efforts, to note improvement, or to measure it against a 
standard, hnglisli teachers find it difficult to break out of Uie correc- 
tion syndrome. Even as they reach, for the morning lui.d, they un- 
sheathe the red pen or blue pencil to do it justice. For the J-Jiglish 
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IcaclitT no arliiacl may sim|)ly i)c: it must Uv ronccl or In* corrccli (i. 

On wiml basis do \\r nu'asmt' inmj!;iiiali()ir:' Hy what c riltMia 
(Iocs llic loaclKT of Knj^lish jndj^c llu' i itMlivc act? (^o to the j^alltMy 
or llu' c-oMCcrl hall and consider, il you will, a modern painlinj^. a 
nio(h»rn scul|)lnrt\ a nuxlcrn orclu'slralion. \\'\n\v \\v niay aj^rcc on 
the nurils ol Haphacls "Coronation, * MirlKlaiijrclo's "l)a\*i(l/' or 
Ucrlioz's 'Synjphonic I'anlasli(|iu'," \\c ccrlainly will disagree*, and 
sonielinics violcnlly, on the njcrils ol modern acslht»lic c\|)rcssion. 
Oscar Wilde, in his |)relac(» to 77ir I'h tmr af Dorian Cwy///, assures 
us, "Diversity of opinion about a work of art shows that the work is 
new*, complex, and vital. When critics disaj^ree the artist is in accord 
w ith himself. We can forgive a nuui for makinj^ a UMcfnl thin^ as lon^ 
as he doesn't adnjire it. The only excuse for niakiiij^ a nseles.s tlnnj^ 
is that one admires it intensely. .\il art is (piite useless." 

Correcting and gradinj^ imaginative w ritinj^ is I suspect, more an 
unconscious than an unconscionable act. There is a positiv e urgency 
about correcting uiisspellin^s, revising awkward phrasing, and attend- 
ing to conventional punctuation — the stuff of grading. Teachers 
find it uncomfortahle adjusting to the idea thai imaginntixc writing 
Ciinnot begin with those concerns. I'he writing may be inspired or 
aggravated by a teacher, but the process is essentially non-clircctive 
and the product is non-correcti\ e. Imaginative writing is ev aluated by 
its sternest critic, the writer himself. (Correction, especially at the out- 
set, should be regarded an intrusion .ather than an assist. Imagination 
and cri»ativity are, at b(*st, difficult to evahiate; they are impossible 
to gnide. 

The fifth premise is that imaginative writing should be taught 
only by the teacher with expertise, a teacher who is a creative writer 
liiniself. The classroom teacher bas often shied away from the chal- 
lenge because he lacks confidence in his own writing ability, because 
lie hasn't the imagination, or because he hasn't studied the subject or 
the process formally. The professional writer may, in fact, be the 
worst teacher of imaginative writing; the classroom teacher, the best. 

The professional has already laid out his course and determined 
his approaches, and he may be unwilling to accept the unfamiliar or 
encourage the unorthadox. I^ven if he is willing, students too often 
nH)dcl themselves on the master, tending to regard his suggestions as 
ex cathedra pronouncements. There is a certain romance in imagining 
thai if I want to write like Wolfe, .\nderson, or Faulkner, I should 
live and dress like Wolfe, .Anderson, or Kanlkner. I suspect, though, 
that retiring to a cold water flat in Brooklyn and scrawling on ac- 
countant's ledges propped on an icebox would not result in Look 
Homeward Angel Revisited, or hying off to a rear office in a paint 
factory would not give ine Wine.shnrf^, Sew York, nor would seeking 
out a boiler room in Mississippi put n:e in touch with Brave New 
Yoknapatawpha, If I would write like Wolfe, Anderson, or Faulkner, 
1 need to be Wolfe, Anderson, or Faulkner. To write imaginatively 
I only need to be me. 

The non-professional writer hasn't to dispel preconceptions about 
the subject and its limitations. lie is less likely to overwhelm the 
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impres.si(.nal)le sliidnil uilli arbilrary caiilioiis and pircaiilions and 
uioic- apl lo irspond lo llu- slndcnl and llic sliidcnfs expression 'I'lnt 
IS not to say lliat ineoinpeleney is a preferred (pialilv in the leiielier of 
nnagnialue unlink. Inil il is lo say ll.al imajrinalioii and enlhnsiasni 
are more prized than piihliealion and reeo>riiili„n. The sliideni ean 
Inlle uilh habits, leehni(pu-s. and idiosyiuraeii.s of professional 
>vrilers bnl in the end he has i.. grapple with his own pee.diar psveh,> 
In elleel his own peeiihar slyh>. The leaeher. meanwhile, provided the 
atmosphere condncive to creativity and generates ideas lo insliirale 
the process. -.iif,.!!.. 

If any one thing can be said of imaginative wrilinu. it is thai 
t ie eacher of has neu eeted it .And what I have been ;.:avin« 

IS that the negleet has been due to deceptions ».!ial, on the lirhvv 
appear altogether reasonable. They are not. if one tvpe has a 
monopoly ,,n creativity imaginative writing shonid be inlro h.ced' to 
every stndenl at every level. If imauinaliu. writing eaii provi le f 

Ue has e failed to make elear the distinctions that exist i)eluc>en 
formal and nnaginative writing, and we have treated every uril e 
b Is'^Ki .same-correcting, grading, affixing appropriate Jvm 
bols. iMiially we have laeked training and experience as creative 
writers ourselves, which is to sav. we have laekc'l confidence i ,r 
ability io provide leadership and gnidance. Once wi- made the de- 
mion not l,, offer imaginative writing, bnl that deeision is no long^.r 
m our hand.s. Students are pelili.ming for writing workshop u c 
prefi'reS'' ''""'^ -•-•^•fl--'i"gT.ncieii, 

rmagiualive writing deserves greater attention in the Ki.gli.sh 
classroom The compo.silion of imaginative literature shonlcl be 
seen as at least as important as its appreciation, il.s sviithesis e' st 
as ,mp..rtant as its analysis. The miracle of the class o .ha tl e 
synthesis ean ocrur there, if only the leaeher will encourage 
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CREATIVITY THEORY AND LANGUAGE ARTS 



Hodney l\ Smith 

One of ihc finesl jiistificnlions for crcalivily ever wrillcn is lo he 
fomul in John \\\ (larchier's SrII-lirnctrai a hook whieh is snhlillecl 
The IndiviiUuil and the innnvalivc Society, hi ihis hook, danhier 
speaks of ihe need for society lo renew iiself, lo innovale, and for 
indivithials lo be erealive. Al'.oul a ihird of iUc way ihrough ihe hook. 
(;archicr wriles a slaUr.ienl whieh poses a (pieslion lo whieh ihis 
shorl essay responds. Gardner asks: 

it i>ossil>le lo foslcr crcalivilv? Tlir iiueslion is nol cnsilv nnswcrod, 
IVpi.' books on ihe suUjecl seem lo l>c snvins llml ihc irail in (iiicslion 
is like a nuiscle llial profils from exercise (iiiul llie implication is lliai you 
loo can bul^c in llie riglil places).! 

(Gardner goes on lo add a slalenienl whieh is inlrinsie lo any 
wriling on crealivily: 

. . . re.seareh workers believe llial lliis hail and llie (|ualiiies of characlor. 
lempcranicnU and inlellecl llial conlrihnle lo il arc laid down in cliildliood 
. . . We know loo lillle about ibese early influences . . . As fur as adull.s 
arc concerned, il is nol certain whether anythinR can be dono . . . Hnl 
nineh ciMi be done lo release the potential that is liu're , . . certain kinds 
of cnvironnient smother their creative impulse and other kinds permit the 
release of these impulses.^ 

Working Definition of Creativity 

Thns we have provided oiir.schcs a somewhal cHreel thesis lo 
foMow. That thesis is that ereativily is very iniporlanl lo inankinch 
and lhal we onghl lo (pieslion, to find oul if crealivily can he eulli- 
valed. The first part of this thesis perhaps needs aniphfieation. 

There arc several possibiHlies in a worki of inevitable change. 
One may be, or attempt to he, nnhending against change. Me may 
bend with il and flexibly adapt to it; or one may learn to direct 
change and ihrongh innovation learn to create and control change. 

A great deal of inventiveness and creativity of the past has been 
directed toward adaptation to change and creation and the attenipt 
to control change. Mostly, though, this spontaneity, this creativity, 
this uniqueness and imagination has been an accident of nature. And 
though scientific interest has been shown in creativity since before 
18693, even today very little concerted action has been mounted in 
this area. 

t Oanhirr, .Tnlin W. Self Renewal. Niw Ydik: HuriHT Coli*|iliciii lUniks. IJKIl. p. ;i I 
2 tJjinhuT. (»p. Cit., pp. UA-'ATi 



Rodney P. Smith, Assistant Chief of Cnrricnium and histrtic- 
tion in the stale of Florida, is known as a teacher, lecturer, atithor 
of the NCTIO book on Creativity in the Engli^sh Program, and as 
l^dilor of Elementary English. 
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W'lial is crealivily anyway? Words sudi as divorgcMil. j^rowlli. in- 
dependence, risk-lakin*^. innlliplc '\ins\vcrs. invciilivonrss, and ini- 
aginnlivc come readily to mind. However, C^uilford discusses the 
process of creative lliiiikinj^ in terms of ideation and problem solving, 
botli of wliicli are related to tlie following little understood modes of 
thought: 

1. FliKMicy has lo do with recall of stored information. A j;reator or lesser 
degree of fhiency can he noted, hut the i)roeess of using information 
"stored** in llie hrain is a little known operation. 

2. riexihility ha.s to do with transforniinR one typo of information lo 
another. It can l)e ob.servcd that one may classify and rechissiiy in 
various order.s— -o.g. in a list of items. Here again one finds it easier 
to measure outcomes than to exi)lain the |>rocess. 

3. Elahoration is best viewed as the old game of associatious. is the 
process ol oik* thought leading lo another? Tliough elal)oration may he 
ohsened. an understanding of this chain of events is as >et not known. 

4. Transformations are viewed as sudden and intuitive shifts, brilHaut 
flashes of insight. The i)rinciplcs and laws surroimding this process are 
unknown. 

5. The phenomenon of incubation is cited by Guilford as being observed 
by only one itUentiortul ntudy. The knack of leaving one's work or 
partial creation* followed by a period of relaxation of effort, and tlien 
the return to fruition* is noted but is not explainable by present research. 

A working definition of creativity is given in tlie hook Creativity 
in ihv English Program^ It is as follows: 

... a working definition of creativity mjglil he imcovcrcd by examining 
such processes as the ability to identify t>robIems and to use imagination 
in seeking usiiquc solutions* the use of divergent thinking, flexibility in 
adapting to changing situations, and the ability to use evaluative thinking 
toward new syntheses.-* 

Theory and Practice 

It might be well to attempt to pre.sent .some idea of practice 
based on creative theory that could be iisefid to the classroom 
teacher. Such an idea ought to confront head-on the often mis- 
understood idea that creativity is almost total permissiveness with 
neither form not structure. For though such "openness'' might lead 
to creativity, it would be die accidental creativity generated by 
chaos. And it would seem diat mankind is far remo^-'ed from this 
early start and is able to begin on another level of creativity some- 
what further up the ladder of human concern. Certainly diis is 
not without danger; for structure and form, .stemming as diey do 
from cultural mores, have built in restraints, built in walls and 



3 .StiiiUt. KiNhh-y 1*. Creativity In The English Program. CliuMDmiKti : Nutlimal Cuttufil of 
TinHurs df KnulMi. I!»70. p. .s(l 

4 Stiiitli. Op. Ci\,, \K :i 
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fences wliidi are not always su|)|)()rlive ol crealivily and iiinova- 
lion. Vet it imisl hastily hv said thai willioiil loiin or order little 
of (?Mi|)irieal importance is apt to occur And it is the change, tlic 
accidental inventiveness of the past which we arc attempting to 
transcencl. Tims onr paradox hecouies one of freedom and disci- 
pline. It happens that two rather well known theorists have ad- 
dressed themselves to this problem. One is Alfred North White- 
head in a work called "The Hhytlnnic Claims of iMcedom and 
Discipline;*^ A second work is that of Carl H. Hogcrs. "Toward a 
Theory of Creativity'^. Let us see if these authors provide further 
cxphcations, helpful theories, and directions toward practice. 

Whitehcacrs . . Freedom and Disciplim'" 

It is Whitehead's belief that three re(|nirenicnts nuist be met 
in the mastery of any fiehl of endeavor. These arc interest, disci- 
pHnc, and freedom. No student is apt to devote his energies to 
that in which he has no interest. That which we hope a student will 
master nuist forever draw the student to the stage where he wants 
to fnlly comprehend it. Vet full comprehension and eventual 
mastery of anything entagles the student in a sticky web of techui- 
calilics and laboricms study. This is the discipline of which White- 
head writes. From this inital interest leading to a self-committed 
adherence to discipline, the student goes on to practice of a skill 
or a lifetime endeavor. His self-earned deeper insight now provides 
him freedom because he now has control over that which he hopecl 
to master. Whitehead's theory of learning, then, re(|uires that, in 
order to attain mastery, one must pass from interest tlirough disci- 
pline to freedom. 

D. S. Robinson^, in commenting on this, maintained that in 
actuality a cyclical theory of learning was involved. Kor as a stu- 
dent advances he must feel progressive stages of freedom as he 
goes along. His interest, too. nuist be niaintaiiied. As Hobinsou 
states: 'o 

Unless inloresl and freedom arc both hcinR salisfled, even wliilo \\e Wre.sllcs 
with the details, the student will lose his enthusiasm for tin? suhjcel and hi.s 
sense of lis inu)orlance. His work will become an unrelieved and nioaninR- 
le?:s drudgery. Hence studying a suhjecl must alternate helwcrn iulcresl. 
discipline, and freedom from the bcRinning lo the end. 

How die teacher works within the ideas of Whitehead and 
Robinson is half attained by a knowledge that high student in- 
terest must be sought, a knowledge of the student is of vital im- 
portance in this regard. This perl)ai)s implies periods of time, 
necessary space, and teacher freedom for stndeut-teacher conferen- 



*|.l!*'''Is^'n' '"^^ *" InlroducUon lo Living Philosophy. .X.iv Vnrk: TIhuikis \\ Cniiwll. 

6 .Vniliism. n<ir<iM IL Creativity and Its Cultivation. NVw Yt.rk: n«iriiiir una Uou, lUolK 
9 KnliihsiOt. (tp. ('it. 
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crs. Secondly, it inipli(\s lor [\\v [vm Uvv well lluniglil out eiirrieula 
based on a lirni understanding of the skill, or siihjeel, or endeavor 
at hand. It mij^lil imply, thirdly, a eonihinalion of leelinolo^ies, 
both liinnan and nuiiti media, to provide eonslaiil interest. Finally, 
feedback tlironj^li student "perfornuinee" (lor laek of a better 
word) is needed sinee the student, aeetjrdinj; to Hobinson must c\- 
pericnec iieeoniplished abilities as ho goes along. 

How sueh a theory legislates against isolated inimitiac sonie- 
liincs a:;soeiate(l with the teaching of linglish provides too long a 
discourse for the allowed space, but nevertheless provides much 
food for thought. 

Carl Rogers ''Toward a Thronj of Crcativittf 

The second theory which has much to say to teaclicrs of the 
language arts is that of Carl Rogers in his essav " Toward a Hieory 
of Creativity/'^ In this essay Rogers sees a "(fesperate social need 
for creative behavior . , and he sets forth a tentative theory of 
creativity which would seem to be easily adapted to the classroom. 

Rogers' theory of creativity cultivation seems to imply that the 
teaclior-Iearner interaction involves openness and a lack of rigidity, 
a tolerance for aml)iguity, the ability to delay closure. Secondly! 
Rogers gives as a hindamental condition of creativity tliat internal 
evaluation^ »nly, is really meaningful to the student. And, thirdly, 
Rogers maintains that the ability to toy with elements and con- 
cepts, though less important than the two previous statements, is a 
condition for creativity, hi this latter consideration, Hogers as.so- 
ciatcs openness and a lack of rigidity with the ability to play with 
ideas, shapes, colors, and relationships. For as he says: 

... 10 juj?Kle eleinuals into ijiipossihle juxlapo: aioas. to .shape wild hy- 
polhescs, lo make the «ivcM prohlcinalic. lo express {\\v ridiculous, lo irans- 
lale froai one form lo anollier, . . . Il is from lliis .spoalaiieous loying 
and exploration ihal there arises . . . the creative seeing of life in a new 
and significant way.o 

Rogers continues to set the terms for creative growth. These 
are two— psychological safety and psychological freedom. By 
psychological safety, l^)gers means the acceptance of the individual 
as of genuine worth. Secondly, he implies a classroom climate in 
which external evaluation gives way to internal (within tlie stu- 
dent) evaluation. 

Application of Theories 

If one were to wish to adapt the theories of Whitehead and 
Rogers for the Kuglish language arts classroom, he luiglit devise a 
checklist such as this. 



0 Amiirsini, Op. Cil.. p. sO 
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Whitehead 

1. interest 

2. discipline 

3. freedom 



1. Student self-criticism based on valid 
information 



2. helps to shape an open and accept 
ia^^ environment 



Rogers 



3. whicli leads to further internal coni- 
niituient on the part of the student. 



l''6/;ig the Checklist 

This clieckhst would bring the important points of White- 
head's theory of learning aiid Hogcrs' theory of creativity together. 
In this way the classroom lencher or other practitioner wonid be 
reminded to irichide withii? daily, weekly, and other lime spans 
such considerations as the following: 

From Rogers: 

1. How may the student become involved in the planning for 
liis learning. It is assimied that students involved in planning 
might cooperate with the teacher in devising a stndent-teacher 
contract wherein stndent and teacher objectives are spelled ont, 
Sncli an arrangement wonId allow for student self-critieism or self- 
assessment based on the valid information wliicli the student had 
helped to accnmnlate. 

2. The discussion, hopefully a give and take one between the 
student and the teacher which would lead to a contract, eould 
create the open and accepting environment. Certainly all along 
in this process and in the process of number one preceding, there 
would need to be continued ''negotiations.*' Perhaps certain times 
could be set for these negotiations. 

3. Internal commitment on the part of the student, theor- 
etically, would occur since he has helped to shape the "life'* the 
''classroom climate" which is so important to his existence for a 
certain lime during the day aad week. 

From V'hitehead: 

1. Interest of the student would bear heavily on the student's 
curriculum. This would be what we often call individualized in- 
struction. 

2. The discipline or the tough parts of this or that particular 
subject or process would no doubt have to be approached through 
something like independent study on the part of the student. 

3. The freedom which a student would feel would come about 
because he was able to do things better, or do things which he had 
not done before at all. This last category places great demands 
on the teacher and re(|uires a great wealth of things to do which 
tie in with the multitude of steps in any topic or process. 

Such a design, as conceived by Dr. James E. Miller and re- 
ported in Creativity in the En<rJish Prograi}0\ addresses itself to 

11 stiiitii, 0)1. (*it., )). ;is ;pj 
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siidi a combined ibeory of learning anc! erealivily. In a brief but 
effective treatise on imagination and the leaching of htcrature. 
Miller assinnes imagination in the individual, lie then sets up a 
sccpiencc which would be applicable at any level of student growth: 

1. The student is exposed to the great variety of stories, fairy 
tales, myths, and fables of the world and enters into discussion 
based on his own experiences. 

2. Patterns of world lit(Tature are related to the student by 
the student as he is helped to order his own experiences. 

3. The stndent learns to discern and interpret metaphor in his 
own life, based on his experiences and interest. 

1. The stndent is helped through an open accepting stance on 
the pari of the teacher to see the nudtitude of po.ssibiTities in his 
own imagination, and the imagination of others; be learns to pro- 
duce and be open to divergent thought. 

5. The student becomes aware of his own style as he recog- 
nizes the style of others in tiiought, speech, and writing. 

6. The stndent learns to contrast and compare reason and 
imagination. lie comes lo understand imagination as a way of 
knowing. 

7. The slndenl learns lo open the emotional life of the vi- 
carious, lo relate, understand, and appreciate the broad play of 
emotions in literature and in life. 

8. Much of what the student begins lo order begins lo shape 
bis own philosophy of life. 

9. At an "advanced level" the student may wish lo learn lo 
analyze various literary works and lo ac(|nire an understanding of 
plot, theme, character, mood, selling, and the interaction of these 
parts. He will probably learn lo differentiate between a slrurlured 
erilieal approach and the greater whole of experiencing the work. 
These, then, pr(?vide a type of sequential curriculum in literature 
Uirough which student-teacher contracts might be devised. Other 
sequences could be available lo students. In fact, if the student 
were not interested in any of the available secpiences, he might 
adapt some combination of them to fit his own interests, or com- 
pletely devise a new secpience with the help of his teacher. 

Sueh suggestions as are given here from tiieory to practice are 
not given in any didactic way nor with any sense of pomposity, 
but are meant to express the beginning of a professional commit- 
ment peHiaps somewhat deener than we have iierelofore felt. It 
is a eommilment from which llie teacher has been held by a number 
of what can only be called system constraints. Finally, it must be 
said that in order for teachers lo lake the leap from creativity 
theory to creativity practice, the system itself mu.';l be open and 
innovative. When that day finally comes, and it is nearer than 
most of us tiiink, tiien the theory and practice of creativity will not 
only make for renewed educational institutions and creative stu- 
dents but for a more innovative and creative world, not only more 
capable of survival but more worthy of it as well. 
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COMMUNICATION: A TWO-WAY STREET 

Robert Dykslra 

A bank teller was given the responsibility of informing a cus- 
tomer that her checking account was overdrawn. He was predictably 
taken aback when she replied, "How can that be? I still have 25 
checks left." The customer's lack of understanding about the rela- 
tionship between her bank account and the number of checks remain- 
ing in lier checkbook interfered with the message the teller was try- 
ing to communicate, even though the mechanics of the connnunica- 
live act were handled flawlessly. 

Another incident in which eomnnmication was something less 
than perfect involved an English clergyman who delivered a gnesl 
sermon at the regular Sunday service of an American congregation, 
after whicli he was invited to a parishioner*s house for dinner. As he 
prepared to return to his hotel he conmiented to the hostess, "You 
certainly are a homely person.'' The speaker in this case intended 
to convey his appreciation for the hostess's gracious hospitality, but 
it's (piite unlikely that the receiver of the message reconstructed the 
intended meaning correctly. 

There are also many examples of breakdowns in connnunica- 
tion which result from the extensive use of jargon. A recent want 
ad read: '^Wanted Man to work on nuclear fissionable isotope nio- 
I'xular reactive counters and three-phase cylotronic uranium photo 
synthesizers. No experience necessary." The jargon so obvious in 
that example is really not very different from everyday newsworthy 
phrases such as incursions into Cambodia, strategic withdrawals from 
Laos, continuing Vietnamization of the war, and ping-pong diplom- 
acy. Un(iuesti()nably, communication is hampered by the all too 
common practice of resorting to catchy phraseology. 

Not all difficulties in communication are as frivolous as the ex- 
amples in the preceding paragraphs would seem to indicate. Tragic 
examples of communication breakdowns abound. Consider all of the 
recent failures in communication between whites and blacks, between 
liawks and doves, between union leadership and business manage- 
ment, between military and civilian authorities, between the national 
government and die public, between those who are under thirty and 
those wlio are over diirty, between parents and children, between 
faculty members and students, between slate legislators and university 
faculties, and between those who clio'^se to wear their hair long and 
those who prefer shorter hair styles. 

It is interesting to note that communication problems reach all 
segments of society. A Callup Poll recently indicated that four out 
of every ten young Catholic or Protestant clergymen and six out of 
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every Jewish elergymen revealed thai ihey had seriously ecnsidered 
leavuig ihe religious life at one lime or anolher. The mosl eouunon 
reason eiled for leavnig ihe clergy was an increasing dilfieuUv in 
comnnmicaling wilh parishioners. In a similar vein, hasehall Tans 
can readily sympalhize wilh Hon Swohoda, who before being Iraded 
by the New ^ork Mels decried Nhmager (iil Hodge's inal)ililv to 
conununicale wilh his players. As slill anolher example, newspapers 
recently reported a silualion on ihe campus of Norlli Dakota Slale 
Lniversily where a professor was under fire h)r having failed one- 
hall of lus^sliidenls during lall (|uarler and for having awarded 
grades of C or beller lo only 7 out of no sltidenls. Campus inlcr- 
vieus indicaled thai ihe professor's diffieullies wilh sludenls could 
largely be allribuled lo an inability lo eonnnunieale. The interesting 
part of al Ihis is lhal ihe prolessor in queslion was on llie facullv of 
the Speech and Hearing Deparlmenl. 

The examples chosen lo illuslrale ihe widespread nalure oi inef- 
ectiye amimunicalion can be replicaled in ihe daily lives of everyone 
Inability lo communieale is the reason given for many of Uic problems 
which disturb relalionships in ihe family, the school, the communily 
and in society in general. .Mlhough the school is not totally responsi- 
ble lor the high incidenee of iueflective communication today it must 
share the responsibility. Practically any statement of e(lucatioual 
goals ineludes withm it a strong commitment lo promoting effective 
comnninication skills. Kffeetive communication was cerlainlv sub- 
sumed under Principle II "Command of iMmdamenlal Processes'" of 
in^*o^^*H" 'f**^^*" eardinal principles of education enunciated in 

1918. iMirthermore, when the NCTr: Commission on the Knglish Cur- 
riculum in the eady 1950*s listed as one of the goals of the language 
arts program "effective use of language in the daily affairs of life " 
they stressed the importance of using language to communicate ' 
I rospective teachers, when asked what they consider to be the pri- 
mary goal for leaching the language arts, inevitably list "helping 
eaeh pupil to learn to communicate effectively " 

If schools have accepted the responsibility for leaching sludenls 
lo communicate, they must (partieularly in this age of accountability) 
examine what has gone wrong. Can anything be done lo improve the 
chances that students will develop effective communication skills'^ 
An essential first step in the direction of answering this (picstion is 
a re-examination of what is meant by the term "communication." 

Definitions of eommunicalicm tend to emphasize one of two 
ideas. On the one hand, thinking about communication emphasizes 
the transmission of ideas, the imparting of information, or the "send- 
ing out'' of a message. For example, communication is defined as "the 
art of making one person's ideas the property of two or more." The 
Standard College Dictionary states that to communicate is "to convey 
knowledge— to tell, as one's thoughts/'^ i,i ^1,^. g^^^, dictionary com- 
munication is defined as "the act of imparting or transmitting." Wil- 
liam Moulton in the 1970 Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of liducation defines human ecmmnmication as "the transmis- 
sion of information from one person to another."* 
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Lach of llicsc (Icfinilions slivssrs [\w IransiMission of idms willi 
less allciUion given lo ihc rrspoiisihilily of ihc rctcivcr, (lie one for 
whom llie message is iiilciulcd. A cartoon cncounlercci retcnllv illiis- 
Irales clearly Ihe problems surrounding lliis view of eomimnuea- 
The cartoon depicts a ginm-looking husbanci in one room, 
an equally ghini-looking wife and her mother in another room the 
two rooms connected by a large open doorway. I'lach room has a 
telephone, the two phones connected bv a telephone line; each room 
has a large megaphone; each room has ;i blinking signal light such as 
those used aboard naval vessels; each room has a complete set of 
eode flags and pennants such as those nsetl aboard sailing ships; and 
each room lias a pair of flags similar to those used bv the Navy in 
Its semaphore system of signaling. The caption untler the cartoon 
reads ' Lord knows we've tried, Mother. W e just can't .seem to com- 
municate." This couple had tried a variety of teclini(iues for trans- 
mitving messages but had found out that this was not sufficient to in- 
sure communiealion. 

The other general definition of communieation is well stated bv 
FrauK Smith: "Communication rcciuires the Inicravtion of two par- 
ticipants—the Iransmiller and receiver of a message. The receiver 
whether reader or listener has to make a contribution at least as great 
as that of the transmitter if communication is to oceur."^ '^ 'y\^^. 
Encyclopedia Brilannica also stresses the interaction between sender 
and receiver and emphasizes that comniunication can be evaluated 
on the basis of the effects of ih.? message. In their view of communi- 
ealion the Brilanniea authors di.scuss a process which encompasses 
a number of components. The first component consists of an idea in 
the mind of the sender which may or may not be sufficiently clear 
to be eommunieable to the receiver. The second component' is the 
formal e.xpressions or the encoding of the idea, wliieli constitutes the 
message. The third component is the receivers interpretation or dp- 
coding of the message. These first three components correspond 
roughly to the first defhiition of communication which places the 
emphasis on the transmission of ideas, .According to this .sec(md view 
of eommunieation, however, the process doesn't end there. The fourth 
component consists of the receiver's response lo the message, reactions 
which may or may not eome to the attention of the sender of the mes- 
sage. If they do, they constitute a fifth component, the feedback. 
The sender's interpretation or decoding of this feedback to his mes- 
sage would dien complete one round of the communication cycle. 

The re-examination of the contrasting definitions of communiea- 
tion is helpful because it is likely that many problems can be attribu- 
ted to the simplistic view that communication is more or less a one- 
way street. Parents and dieir children take turns lecturing one an- 
other about the evils of drugs and alcohol. Adults and youth talk at 
one another about the merits and the shortcomings of the system 
without ever listening to what the other has to say. Teaching, at the 
college level at least, still is most often characteri/.ed by the lecture 
method. 

It is also likely that die first view of communication, that of trans- 
mitting ideas, is the prevalent view in many, if not a majority, of 
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elemeiilary scliool classrooms. In this view of coninnniicalion, pri- 
mary alleiilion is given to accurate Iransniissioii of the message nnd 
effective communication, therefore, is that which is accurately en- 
coded and decoded. Instructional pniotices in a cla.ssroom which 
views connnunication in this manner are predictable. 

For example, the language arts program is likely to focus on the 
mechanics of expression. Attention may be given to teaching the 
standard dialect on the assumption that Standard Knglish is essep.' 
tial for unambiguous expression of ideas. Some teachers today, for 
example, stiil insist that children should learn to avoid the double 
negative because it confuses the meanhig of utterance. Its interest- 
ing that people continue to hold this view in the face of overwhelm- 
ing empirical evidence that persons don*t ordinarily reach for the jar 
when the child says, "1 don't want no mustard." Furthermore, in 
the classroom which emphasizes connniniication as a process of 
transmitting hiformation, children are likely to practice giving short 
reports on which ihey are evaluated according to how well they 
organize the report, how well they use standard dialect, how well they 
have learned the techniques of public speaking, and how well the 
information has been presented. In this type of classroom there is 
likely to be no real auaience. That is, no one is expected to respond, 
no one is expected to interact, no one is expected to agree or disagree 
with what is said or to ask for clarification and expansion of any 
ideas which have been expressed. Any feedback which may be re- 

auested typically deals with the speaker*s performance and not with 
le ideas presented. Feedback is likely to consist of "he said 'ah* (juite 
a bit; he aidn*t stand on both feet; he used a pleasing voice; he spoke 
so that everyone could hear; he used or did not use slang; he spoke in 
complete sentences; and he did or did not talk with confidence." 
Group oral language activities which stress interaction such as conver- 
sation, discussion, drama, or debate arc less likely to be emphasized to 
any degree. 

Although in this view of communication the majority of the re- 
sponsibility seems to lie with the speaker, there is inherent in the con- 
cept of transmission the necessity of the listeners' decoding the mes- 
sage accurately. Therefore, the curriculum may include lessons in 
listening but these lessons are likely to stress such skills as listening for 
the main idea or listening for some sort of specific information. Listen- 
ing tapes may be utilized since there is no real expectation of inter- 
action or an interchange of ideas. The listener is charged with the 
task of getting information and is generally not responsible for pro- 
viding feedback to the speaker. Similarly, the reading program is 
likely to emphasize accurate decoding of the printed page and literal 

comprehension of what is found there. Material to be read is selected 
because of its potential contribution to the development of reading 
skill rather than for its contribution to stimulating thinking among 
readers. 

Just as in the oral language program, instruction in written lan- 
guage is likely to emphasize the mecharvics of writing. If communica- 
tion is to take place, if an idea is to be transmitted accurately, it is 
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essential llial llie incss;igc he ncciiralcly oiicodrd. Mucli ol lorinal 
grainniar inslruclioii is preclicalrd on iUv assmnplion llial sudi inslnic- 
lion lias a positive influcMice on composition skills. I'npils are asked 
to write reports by and large for tlie teacher and llie goal ol' 
llie lesson is largely one of helping them to master the meehanieal 
aspects of writing. Seldom is writing done in which there is a real 
opportunity for an interaction to take place between the writer and 
the reader. Teacher comments, if any, are likely to focus on sentence 
construction, spelling, or the mechanics of pnnctuatio!!. lU'latively 
little c'.ltenlion is paid to what the pupil has to say. IVHiaps teachers 
in classrooms such as lho.se described a;^ree with I'atil l^oberts, who. 
in a speecli before the Minnesota Council of Teachers of I'jiglish in 
1968 deplored the fact thai in the few decades previous the subject 
matter of English had more and more become tlie child himself, in 
diis speech Roberts said, 

*'VVe earnestly pursue George Holwrlson. third ^!ra(lc'r» l)cgj?in^; him to share 
with us his views on war and peacf> the vahie of poetry, the rohuiw worth 
of cats and dogs, the dcsirahihty of bein« the ohlcst chihi. the yoMnj?e,st 
child, or the onb* chiUl in the family. This may have .some use in ^?ettin« 
him started in writing, hut it has no other u.sc. The views of Cloorgo 
Robertson, third grader, are of very little interest on any .suhject whatso- 
ever, except perhaps whether he has to go to the hathrooui. .\iul further- 
more, never will he unless early on we start putting information into 
George instead of forever trying to i)ull it out of him. The Inisiness of 
English is not to ascertain what he thinks hut to make availai)le to liim .souie 
of the things that other people have thought and written, not in the si)irit 
of indoctiination hut m that of education.**© 

It might be added parendictically that perhaps we have convinced 
all too well die George Robertson's in our elementary chLssroom that 
they nave nothing of value to say. Perhaps we have also convinced 
the George Robertsons' in elementary classrooms that their class- 
tnates have nothing of value to .say. Moreover, pcHiaps we have never 
convinced them odierwise as they grew older. An unwillingness on 
the one hand to express ideas and an unwillingness on the other hand 
to listen to odier people's ideas are major factors in the general 
breakdown in communication which seems to prevade society. 

Now how does the classroom in which conununication is viewcti 
as an interchange of ideas differ from the classroom jnsl describea, 
one in which communication is viewed as a process by which inlor- 
mation is transmitted? Accuracy of encoding a message to be com- 
municated is still important and instructional time is stiil devoted lu 
die mechanics of written composition. There is also likely to be iome 
instruction in helping children to acquire the standard dialect and to 
mdster the art of unambiguous oral composition. However, many 
aspects of the program are likely to be (ptite different. 

The receiver in diis second view of communication has a sub- 
stantially different expectation of his role. The receiver's responsi- 
bility goes far beyond accurate perception of what is spoken or 



interacting \vidi the sender, providing feedback, asking for clarifica- 
tion or expansion of what has been said or written, and, in general, 
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being an active participant who shares equally with the sender re- 
sponsibility for whether or not eonininnieation takes place. 

In classrooms which enipliasi/e thi^; interactive aspect of coni- 
municalion, oral reporting is replaced or supplemented to a major 
extent by gronp discussion, conversation, debate, and other types of 
group interaction. Actual instruction is provided in the dynamics of 
the group process, in learning how to become a contributing nienih(»r 
of a discussion group. In all of this, the mechanics of the transmission 
play an important but a subordinate role to the interchange of ideas. 
In general, much interaction takes place between and among students 
and the teacher's role as receiver in the communication process is 
minimized. 

When oral reporting is practiced the goals of the lesson are sub- 
stantially altered. The feedback which is expected from the audience 
deals primarily with what is said and less with the mechanics of re- 
porting. Furthermore, any "standards*' which are developed to lielp 
aid the evaluation of the quality of reporting are supplemented hv 
standards which emphasize the listener*s role. If attention is given 
to the acquisition of standard English by those students who speak 
a non-standard dialect, e(]ual attention is given to helping students 
to realize that what is said is of far more consequence than how it 
is said. In this regard, great importance is attached to the child's 
developing a positive attitude toward himself and others. Since com- 
munication is not likely to take place in the absence of mutual respect 
on the part of tho communicants, the human relations aspect of com- 
munication receives major emphasis. 

The teaching of communication can doubtless be improved by 
emphasizing that communicating is indeed a "two-way street." Jean 
Little''^3* very elociuently captures the essence of what this paper has 
tried to say in a poem titled "Communicating.'* 

Commimicaling's more than merely talking 



Opens ihc door. 
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LET 'EM TALK 

HiclianI L. Kniiclsoii 

Waul to solve your language arts problcMu llie easy way, the 
only way? I know llial pauaeeas are often offered, but liere*s a 
proven program wliieli fosters growth in all of tlie language arts. And 
tlic kids enjoy it. 

When the author taught in Sonth Paris, Nhiinc. he authored a 
Title III IvS.li.A. proposal entitled "Speeialized Language ,\etivitics 
for the Rural Disadvantaged," It was first funded in 1967 and is 
presently being eontinued by loeal funding on an expanded basis 
whieh inehides the middle grades. The program was developed 
originally for slow seeondary students who were potential dropouts. 
The students partieipate in groups working on intercst-eentcred units 
whieh has as the eulininating aetivity the nroduetion of a short skit 
for videotape. The students form the procluction team, and all po- 
sitions on the team rotate regularly. Thus, a student might he 
eamernian on one segment and talent on the next. All partieipate 
in the development of the shooting seript. 

The shooting seript r(>(|uires researeh which eould have team 
members in the library or in the eomniunity eonsulting various re- 
souree possibilities. The seript is eomplete exeept for lines to be 
memorized; therefore, when a student is the talent, he must use his 
own language ability to communieate. 

After a segment has been taped, the students view and diseuss 
it. They readily see teehnieal errors and often spot errors made in 
language use. Technical excellence is not a goal of the program, but 
students often insist upon redoing a tape. 

The main object of the Specialized Language Activities approach 
is to provide a relaxed atmosphere whieh will encourage the students 
to use the language orally, A great deal of research shows that when 
skill in one of the language arts is developed, then the others will also 
improve. This program maintains that speaking (oral language) is 
the most attractive and should receive the empliasis in schools. 

It is not meant to create the illusion that the students in the pro- 
gram do no reading or writing, A classro(nii Hbrary of high interest 
books is available, and the students are expected to be reading one. 
They do not, however, have to "do something' after reading a book. 
Often they will share the book with the teacher or students in a role- 
playing situation. W riting is handled mainly with a journal in much 
the .same way described by Daniel Fader in Hooked ou Books. Stu- 
dents fill a set number of pages in the journal each week. That they 
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improve in writing skill is losliiu..My I., ll.o ihoorv of k-an.i..g I., wrilo 
by Nvnlmg. Of c.urso, the group work in preparing the shooting 
script also providfs opportiiiiitios to practite these skills. 

Some units wliitli have proved popular have concerned crime, 
parent-cluid relationships, local job opnortunitics, entertaiiinient 
comedy and politics. .After a class had chosen crime, they broke it 
up into the following study units: shoplifting, drugs, car stealing and 
murder. Research sent them to the library to consult newspapers 
magazines, and books. Ihcy also contacted state and local n'.licJ 
as well as interviewing area merchants. The final tape on shoplifting 
had the production crew on location in a local drug store, the jail and 
the courtroom. It is not too difficult to imagine the variety of'hieh 
interest learning experiences which took place, and all of these experi-- 
ences provided opportunities to use language on an expanded basis in 
a realistic situation. 

The federal project was the subject of detailed research over a 
three year period.- .Attention was given to obtaining control groups 
which were of similar ability yet enrolled in traditional Kiiglish 
programs. Data gathered show that the experimental groups dis- 
played significant growth in language skills (speaking, writing and 
reading) when compared with the control groups. Kveii though no 
formal instruction in usage, reading, or ccmiposition took place the 
Specialized Language .Activities youngsters made progress in these 
areas beyond expectations. 

The success of the Specialized Language .Activities program has 
pmmpted the school officials to extend and expand the program back 
to the middle grades. Some modifications had to be made but the 
original concept is still the same. Teachers at this level find Uiat the 
groups forming the production teams work better if there are only 
live members. The students have readily adapted to the concept of 
finding a topic of mutual interest and then pursuing it to die point of 
writing a shooting script. The developmental reading program lias 
been separLied from this program as it is locally felt that a more 
lormal approach to reading is necessary at that level. Teachers are 
pleased with the progress students are making in the language arts 
place "eqiiently comment upon die attitudinal changes taking 

Students participating in the Specialized Language Activities 
program are developmg positive attitudes toward self, peers and 
school. The program gives them the opportunity to take considerable 
responsibility for their own education. Student groups make many 
decisions concerning the direction for the unit under study. Couple 
this decision-making responsibility with the numerous opportunties 
to view oneself, and the result is an improved self-image. Students 
have improved attendance and performance in other classes seems 
to be up. 

VI.I,„!„',",'i"''iV.'",' "' i'!''" "':;■""■!' i" IIk- null.ur « nrliclo -The Effect of Pupil Prcparf.l 
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Role-playing in language arts really is not anything new. Tlic 
use of videotape and a full-time conmiitnicnt to a program which al 
lows students to work in groups upon something which really in- 
terests them is new— iu practice if not in theory. Curriculum re- 
searchers have long realized that existing language arts nrogranis are 
ineffectual in really making a difference in the way a child uses the 
language. It appears that we must try soniethiug else if we are to 
educate. This writer feels that a program such as that described here 
is a logical course for curriculum revision to follow*. 
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CREATIVE DRAMATICS: FIELD OF THE FUTURE 

Slicila Scliv.artz 

A look of horror and iiiconiprcliciisioii sweeps across the face of 
the boy playing the coiuleinned man. "Uiit I thought I got hfe im- 
pnsonment," he says bleakly. He believes completely U.at his s 
l.appenmg to him; the nmdemned man's fate is his. ' 

nnrl nKlliA^M /T ^''1!,"''^ f^"'" .^^^o remarkable films, D1{.\M..\ T 

produced by UHC to show the e.xtraordinary growth which creative 
dramatics has had in recent years in the Kiiglish .school curriciluni. 
AmJ''"^ e.xcellent films provide one of the best orientations for 
American secondary school teachers about the ways in which creatise 
dramatics can be used in the cla.ssroom. The film sliow.s four dif- 
ferent classroom situatums; four different schools; four different grade 
levels; but in each of these situations we see teachers who hue 
adopted the philosophy that the teacher's prime role in the cla.ssro(.in 
should be that of director ratlier than actor. These four teadiers 
1 lus rate the idea that the teacher's role should be iKinSy to elici 
the talent, thinking, originality, and creativity which lie within each 

sSrin' XcSfto^Son."'^ '''' ' '''''' 

The techni(|ues of creative dramatics become a pliilosophv nn liicli 
affects every aspec-t of classroom life. First, let us consider tli6 role of 

l.?nr^K. I^V -^ '"^rlT '" as 'lirector rather than as central 

actor, but this shift of functum in no way diminishes his importance in 

been needed " balance which has long 

The teacher is needed as prime mover. In each of the incidents 
of the drama films, it is the teacher who establishes the framcsNork 
hrough her questioning. Once the framework has been established 
the choices becomes the students'. At that point the teacher's ro- 
sponsibihty IS not, as in the traditional classnxmi, to cover a specific 
subject or to maintain discipline. It is, instead, to functicm as facilita- 
tor and stimulator. It is the teacher, again in a role of great import- 
ance, Ns iio arbitrates, (juestions, moves the action forwarct and plays a 
role in the dramatic situation, if this is called for. 

\yhere does the teacher find the situation to be dramatized'^ 
Anywhere and eyer|'where. It is like anything else; once a teacher 
knows what he s looking for, he finds many examples of it. In one of 
the DRAMA excerpts, the teacher asks a group of bovs if they would 
Ike to dramatize soinediing that happened long ago or in the present 
time. As we might e.xpect, the boys pick the contemporary world 



Sheda Schwartz, Professor of Knglisli Kducaticm at State Uni- 
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Any Kii^lish leachcr who has seen how much more interested students 
are in current hteiature than in the ohl workhorses of the past wouhl 
expect this choice. 

Then the teacher sets this j^roup of bovs the task of fimMng some 
situation in which there wouki be all males. Thev eame up with the 
idea, a gang of criminals. W hen she asks theiu further what crime 
they are contemplating, they decide they will plan and execute the as- 
sassination of the President of the United States. And then they arc 
off. 

This situation comes from current events as does the final episode 
ni the films in which the setting is Vietnam. In this happening. South 
\ ietnamese villagers must decide whether or not to turn a fugiti\ e 
member of the Vieteong over to the Americans. The conflict arises 
from the fact that they like neither the X'ietcoug nor the Americans. 
After the basic situation has been eslablishecT the dramatization 
begins. 

The problem situations which are the core of creative dramatics 
can also be derived from literary works. One of the episo(les in the 
film deals wilh Juliet's torment before she takes the drug given to her 
by Friar Lawrence. She fears the drug; suppose it does not work, 
suppose it kills her. Hut she fears marriage to Paris even more than 
the drug. As wilh all of these situations, much talk precedes the 
actual acting out. 

Moral, social, and psychological issues can also provide the basic 
situation. One such episode in the films concerns the reactions of a 
group of children to one of them who is a boaster. 

Either teacher or students can provide the basic situation from 
which the improvisation grows. At the beginning the teacher will 
have most of Uie responsibility for this, but with practice the students 
will be able to take over. It is merely a (piestion of familiarizing 
them with the goals and techni(iues of this new approach to school 
work. 

The role of the student also changes in the creative dramatics 
situation. This can best be understood in relation to specific con- 
tent. Let us look at the literature area. and. in particular at the book 
A Separate Peace. In the most traditional type of class the teacher 
would lecture on the book. In a less formal one, the class would dis- 
cuss the book wiUi the teacher with (piestion and answer going only 
from teacher to individual student and back to teaclier. In a still less 
formal class the larger group might be divided up into smaller groups 
to discuss the book and this would give a far larger number of indi- 
viduals the opportunity to participate. All of this procedure, how- 
ever, would involve discussing the book from the outside: the charac- 
ters of Gene and Phinny. the World War II setting, the ph)t of the 
novel, the private school setting, etc. 

However, in creative dramatics, the student can get inside the 
book and inside the characters. Floren Harper, drama teacher at New 
Canaan High School, has taught A Separate Peace through an inlcr- 
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esling role reversal silualion (of course this is only one of lu»r strate- 
gies). The si; nation is that dene, who may or not be responsible for 
I'liinny s injury, must visit Pliinny in the hospital to try to make 
things right. I he scene is played without script by students who are 
familiar with the book. Tlien the roles are reversed. The boy who 
played Pliinnv plays Ciene and the boy who played Cene plays 
Fhinnv. In addition to greater understanding of the literary charac- 
ters, the actors develop enipatliv for them as people and. bv exten- 
sion, achieve greater understanding ol other human beings. 

In creative dramatics the student does not function merely as 
actor, as he docs if he is working from a published script. He liinc- 
tions bodi as playwright and actor for he is generating the language 
and movements which lielj) to explain the character. 

He is not memorizing the words of somecme else. Not ihat tins 
is necessarily bad. But for too many students Hie only learning skill 
which has been utilized in traditional education is the ability to 
memorize and parrot. This is a second-level of creativity, of problem 
solving, and it is not enough. 

Creative dramatics forces the student to invent, to ccnimuuicate 
(after alK another actor is going to react back io his words and move- 
ments), to e.vpress himself and liis ideas. It helps hiin, in addition, to 
function completely as an individual within a group situation, prob- 
ably the most desirable position a humaii being can attain; that is, 
doing your own thing within the safety, varnitli, and acceptance of 
the larger group. There's no mystery about tins; in any theatrical 
group enterprise, a person may never lose sight of the others on the 
stage, no matter how impassioned he may become. In the Vietnamese 
incident, each participant reacts in a different way to the dilemma. 
Some want to turn the Comnuinist in; others cannot turn against their 
brother, despite his political philosophy, to help tlic foreigners wlio 
have destroyed their land. The children react differently from the 
adults and the men, differently from the women. The total effect is 
a montage of individual attitudes, a far cry from the traditional 
classroom in which the only viewpoint which is expressed and ac- 
cepted is that of the teacher. 

In addition to the cognitive, problem solving side of creative 
dramatics, this techni(|ue plays an important affective role. Students 
learn to work cooperatively in groups. Interaction is fostered rather 
than the competitive spirit which now predcmiinates in mark-centered 
classrooms. 

Students also learn that each of them is of importance to the 
group. It is as if character actors were to find tliat they were as 
necessary to a film as were the stars. Life situations do not ask 
IQ*s before action is permitted. The assassination episode takes place 
in a school for boys, described by the announcer as "second string." 
But that in no way inhibits them from meaningful participation. .And 
the boy who plays die assassin is the kind of student who would he 
rejected by many teachers as insufficiently verbal. Kach of these boys 
is able to feel a sense of purpose, "l-lvery part of the person functions 
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logellier as a working iiiiil, one small organic whole williin the larger 
whole of the agreed envirounienl wliieli is the game slruelure,"' 

Another "affective benefit'' of creative dramatics is the fact that 
it enables students to use their bodies and it thus serves to reduce 
that false dichotomy between the mental and physical which hampers 
joy and learning in our schools and which, furthermore, because stu- 
dents are kept in unnatural postures, serves to create discipline prob- 
lems. Few adults can sit for six hours. Still fewer could survive if 
they had to sit for si.\ hours in repressive and sterile situations. The 
vast dropout rate is clear evidence that it is difficult to endi re this 
repression. But creative dramatics gets students out of their seats. 
The reason is simple; there is no other way to do it. 

Movement, body language, nonverbal conuuuuicalion, all of the 
things teachers arc just becoming conscious (jf, are all part of cre- 
ative dramatics, for creative dramatics recjuires "physicali>:atioii," that 
is, thinking and doing with the body. If in some future world teachers 
started to grade creative dramatics (this lu^rrible possibility is men- 
tioned only for illustrative purposes), students who remain rooted 
to their scats would be the ones with low grades not, as is now the 
situation, the ones who receive the highest grades because they ap- 
pear to listen and give the teacher little trouble. In addition, "physi- 
calization'' gives expression to the theory of John Dewey who stated 
in Human Saturv and Conduct (1922) that play and games should be 
an integral part of the school curriculum and not merely used as 
relief from the other work activities. Play involves tlie individual 
completely, as, for example, in a game such as tenuis, and it is 
through using the paradigm of sports that we see the necessity for 
"pliysicalizatiou" for complete understanding of any activity. 

In its emphasis on the total participation of individuals within 
a group situation, creative dramatics is probably closer to the field of 
simulation games than to traditional drama as we have known it. As 
in simulation games, the "play" element is paranunmt. The players 
are deadly serious but they arc playing a game which is removed 
from die greater society and which begins with a problem to be 
solved. 

It has been said that the educational innovations of the 1960s represent a 
second more accurate, transhition of the principles of educational pro^^res- 
sivisni into classroom practices, and the develoiHiient of simulation games 
would certainly support such an argument. The core principles of tin 
technique — e.g., the active and simultaneous participation of all students 
in an educational game, with the teacher in the role of aid rather than judge; 
tlie internal rather than external locus of rewards, and tlujs motivation, in 
a game; and the Hnking of tlie student to the outside world through the 
simulated environment, which, by "reproducing the conditions of real life" 
within the classroom allows him to practice taking the kinds of roles aud 
making the kinds of decisions he will face in liis own hiter life — can all be 
traced to one or another of Dewey's works.^ 

In relation to creative dramatics, the teacher changes, the student 
changes, and the curriculum changes. Trobleni solving experiences 
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replace the •ncniorizalioii of fads. After all. what can cuMlivc dra- 
inatics do with abstract ^raiiiinar, population aiul rainfall statistics, 
or multiple choice vocabulary tests? Methodology also changes: 
sludeut uuneuieut aud talk become desired rather than ceusured 
beliaviors aud the teacher who does uot aud cauuot involve th(» siu- 
deuts will be held accountable. 

Creative dramatics has links to other emerging human poiential 
and educational movenu'uts. It is a teclmi(|ue for confluent educa- 
tion, that is, education which merges the cognitive aud affective ele- 
ments in learning into humanistic education. 

A recent book. Human Tcarhhi*^ fur llutium lA'arniui^. applies 
activities used at Ksaleu Institute to classroom learning. These ac- 
tivities arc almost identical with tlu^se of creative dramatics. For 
example, the following activity is suggested in this book for the study 
of William folding's Lord of tUv Vlics: 

Circle of slticlonls. In llu* iniddle a table with a rtihl)er niallol. Set the 
problem: "Vou are i\ .uroui) on uu uiriilane flight wlio have crash-lauded 
oti a remote and unchartered island iii the vast Pacific. Vour i)il()t is dead; 
your radio is dead. No one knows >ou ;ire nussing. This Kronp. as you are 
now, is there. Vou are aloue on tlie island. It is >our problfU).** The teacher 
reniains complttoly silent aud assiuju-s the attitude diat these students are 
in that .situation. It will take days, hut eventually die students will foru) a 
government of tlieir own in tlie sanie manner as die boys in Lord of tite 

\\c are standing on the threshold of a new world of education; 
we are living through a rcvohttiim against the old as demonstrated by 
dropouts, riots, alienation, boredom, and drugs. If we listen to what 
students arc telling us we perceive that they want a deeniphasis on 
the e.vtrinsic and a new emphasis on the intrinsic value of every in- 
dividual; an end to meaningless education learned mider threat to a 
new and relevant education which will help yomig people to under- 
stand themselves and other individuals; a change froiu competition 
to love, brothediood, and the communion of luinum spirits; and a 
change from the Puritan work ethic to a philosophy of learning 
through joyous play. The best new teaching method to emerge, which 
has demonstrably been able to achieve relevance, involvement, aud ef- 
fective sharing of meanings has been that of creative dramatics. Kvery 
teacher now going through a teacher training institution should re- 
ceive extensive experience in its application. 

Creative dramatics is a valuable approach to creative writing, to 
social studies, to literature, to values clarification, to socicdogy, and 
probably to many other disciplines. There is no area of the cur- 
riculum which could fail to be enriched through the application of 
this technique. 

John Dixon, in Growth Through Kuglish, a report on the Dart- 
mouth Seminar, sees creative dramatics as evcdving naturally, if not 
impeded by the school, from student "talk.*' "Talk'\ he writes, "enters 
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into tlic whole range of limuan interaction, and drama builds, from 
thai interaction and talk, images of human existence/'* 

One of the most optimistic notes in contemporary echication is this 
emerging perception. I'lay, which once uas what students did for 
one-half honr at recess, as nnich for the relief of the teacher as for 
their own, has progressed into a means for achieving images of human 
existence. It is through this kind of encounter experience that teach- 
ers and students will be helped to achieve a higher and more satisy- 
ing level of educational experience. 
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RESEARCH AND THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 

i{()i;('r L. CaytT 

Jhsl over ten years aji<> llu' Nalional Cioniuil of 'IVatluTs of 
I'nglish in its The Sotional Intrrrs! ami thv Trarhiuf^ o/ Eni^lish con- 
clii(if(l Ihal, "a strong nalional prot^rani of rt'scarth to improve the 
leaching of jjiglish is essential to develop more efficient methods of 
teaching/' This was a forcefnl recommendation, based as it was on 
a comprehensive study of the state of linglish teaching in the United 
States. Along with the establishment in iy()l of iVojcet luiglish, per- 
haps the most impressive dev^iopments following innuediately npon 
this call h)r action w ere the fonr major research conferences held in 
J962 and 1963. 

TUv initial conference at the Carnegie Institntc of Technology and 
that which followed at .MIerton I'ark, Illinois, provided a tictailcd re- 
view of needed research in the leaching of Mnglish and assigned 
priorities to the more pressing problems. Complementing the pre- 
ceding two, tlie sciuiiiar held at .New York Cniversity and tlie San 
Francisco Conferenet^ focnsed more sharpiv on the development of 
workable research designs for the stndy of 'i jiglish and luiglish edn- 
eation, as well as such related areas as educational testing and psy- 
chology. An impressive amonnt of information was aniasseu, valuable 
insights were gaineiJ as a result of bringing specialists from different 
disciplines together, and many carefully reasoned rcrommcndatioiis 
for action emerged iroui these conferences. 

In spite of these auspicious heginuing.s, how(»ver, it is readily ap- 
parent in retrospect that nr) cohesive researcii program of national 
scope has emerged over tlu' past ten years. Tromisiug as they appear 
to be for the lutmv of I'jiglish teaching, the achievemei.ts toward the 
goals .set by the SCTK a decade ago which are most clearly discerni- 
ble today arc of much more modest dimensions. 

Among the tuitable long-range gains evident at this time is the 
obvious growth in interest in rescareli on the part of all concerned 
with Kiiglish in our schools and also the concoinitant fecundity of 
research activity, I^erusal of animal conference programs of the many 
professional organizations in Kiiglish reveals that there has been an 
allotment or progressively more meeting time and the involvement 
()f ever larger numbers ol researchers, educators and teachers in joint 
discussions; prc-cou vention and regional workshops in research have 
proliferated; the NCTK's newest journal, Research hi the Teaching 
of English, which reviews current research and provides extensive 
bibliographic aids, is moving successfully into its fifth year of publi- 
cation; and, KlUC now provides dissemiuaton services hardly en- 
visioned ten years ago. 
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Growth in the aiuoiiiil of rt»scart li in llio IfatliiiiK of Knglisli tlone 
in the past few years is another indication ol clumping attitudes. 
"Hesearcli." asserted (ieor^e II. Henry in liis controversial College 
English article, '*tnghsh Teaching Knconnters Science" (December. 
1966), "now seems to be the pole star ol improved instruction in 
English." Reading and language have been particularly rich in re- 
search activity, and substantial gains have been made in redefining 
content, curriculum design and teaching methods in those areas; but 
most otlier aspects of Knglish including c()m|)osition. vocabulary and 
oral language are also receiving growing attention. Concomitantly, 
an inci'easing number of people in the [)rofession. from the eminent 
to the neophyte, are actively engaged in research, lllnstratively. a 
few that come readily to mind are James S(|uire and James Wilcox in 
adolescent literature and reading. Kelloge Hunt and Frank J. Zidonis 
in the language of elementary and secondary school students. John C 
Mellon in language and compositioit. Janet luuig in written composi- 
tion, and Walter Loban in oral luiglish. 

The broad and comple.v problem of pre[)ariug teachers to teach 
elementary and secondary school Knglish has also been the subject 
of extensive research interest and function in the last decade. Largely 
motivated by the success of and modelled on The Salional Interest 
and the Teachhif^ of K/ig/ii/*. several comprehensive state-level stu- 
dies aimed at gathering essential information about college and uni- 
versity programs of study for the training of teachers, the academic 
and professional preparation of teachers, and the working conditions 
of t^uglish teachers have been conducted in the past few years. As a 
result, those concerned with the status of Knglish teaching in such 
states as Wisconsin. Kentucky, I^ennsylvania and New York where 
such investigations have been carried out now have available to them 
an invaluable fund of information to form a factual basis for curricu- 
lum and administrative changes and provide a firn\ foundation for 
future research J 

Many experts in the field are of the opinion that research in edu- 
cation is characterized by a superfluity of data gaUiering at the ex- 
pense of other more meaningful activity. Many argue diis is ecpially 
a weakness in research in the teaching of tlnglisli. *'We shoidd/' 
urged David H. Russell in his opening remarks on the purpose of the 
San Francisco Conference on Research Design and die Teaching of 
English, "move away from data accumulation and the merely descrip- 
tive to develop a theoretical framework widiin which varied and 
large-scale research must operate." The dire need for solutions to 
so many complex problems in the teaching of English most emphati- 
cally supports this view. 

Data studies should not be disparaged, however, because of their 
comparative simplicity. This type of research has served the profes- 
sion well, for it has assured that a growing number of important de- 
cisions have been meticulously informed. The constructive reaction 



t KdnmuO 4. Ftirn*US n*irutl>' pul ti^lud Deciding ihe Fulur« (N(*TK. UiMimli Ili'p<^rt Xo. I'J. 
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oil he |)arl of all ( (.lu t rncd lo llic n's claliori in Tin- Sdtional luti n st 
uml tin- Irachmii uj l.w^lhh lluil lorly lo siMv iHTctiil of ll.is toiuilrv's 
sct(!U(lary st l.ooi Ita. licrs ..I i jijjlisl, ucrc iiiadccinalflv ijroparcd' is 
now luslory. Some rtsponscs wt rc immcdialc aiul tlirct l, {\\v raisiim 
ol ccrlifKalioii rc(|nirciiKiUs lor Icat liiiiK KiikMsIi bv several stale dt- 
|)arlmeuls ol eerlifiealioii lK in« a ease in poim. Heiiiedk-s for more 
complex |)rol)lems revealed in ll.e survey, makiiiK |)rovisi.)iis for 
greatly mereased in-stTviee edmatioii for experieiieed teaehers for 
e.xamp e, required further study before a|)pro|)riate remedial aetioii 
eould be taken. In any ease, whether statistical iiiforiuation direttiv 
inulergirt s neeessary dedsioiis or serves as the basis h)r future studv is 
meidental to the priueinle oi edueational ehange, maiiilv that suffiei"- 
eient data gathered aud interpreted in an orderlv and objective nuui- 
iKT should inform all attemots at improvement in the teaehinu of 
elementary and secondary school llnglish. 

Only too often this sound principle is violated in affecting change 
III i'.iighsh teaching and. in the name of expedieiicv or necessitv ad- 
iiiiiiistrative autliority is siihstitiited for it. Hut. giVen the nature of 
the many loriiudable problems in education, nothing short of a meti- 
culousiic'ss in this luatter of coiii|)letei.ey: . and accuracy of information 
can be tolerated. .Vs l.rNvin H. Steinberg eniphasimi in his remarks 
to the Carnegie institute Conference on Needed Hesearch in the 
leaching of l-.nghsli, ' witli more exact kiiouledge available, colleges 
WIN be better able to |)repare prospective teachers, and administrators 
and uiterested citi/eus will with more confidence be able to dis- 
tinguish the better from the poorer |)rograiiis.- In addition to these 
substantial beiielits. accumulated data often constitutes an iinerriiiElv 
accurate statement of needed research. The results of the study of the 
acat enuc aiul profes.sioiial preparation of public .seeoiulary school 
•'['••'•«''•''''• /''<• r^ 'u hint' of l-ufilisl, in Sew York State 
(.WShC. .\Iouogra|)li 13. 1970). illustrates this |)oint. 

Among other things, tlie survey revealed that of all the college 
courses taken by the l-iigli.sh teachers in their college studies tliev 
judged a course in Sliakespe::re most valuable in their classroom leach- 
iiig; knowledge of traditional l.iiglisli grammar was assessed coii- 
.si( erably more useful than linguistics; and methods of teaching Kng- 
hsh and jjsycho Ogy received among the lowest -usefulness" ratings 
ol all. A inyriad of questions are raised even by these few items of 
mOrmatioii. W hat factors affect a teacher's judgment of a course''' 
What criteria may rcvsoiiahly be applied in making such an assess'- 
iiien lo what extent do teacher bias. textb.K)ks. curriculum design 
.substance and (,nality of college coiiises taken, or any number of 
(jther factors iiiflueiiee what and how a teacher teaches? W hat is 
the relationship between psychology and literature? IDepcnding on its 
iiature how may such a relationship be rendered functional in the 
iMighsh classro()m? T he list of (|uestions. issues, and problems which 
can be drawn from data analysis is seemingly endless. Utilized in- 
telligently such information can assist in weighing the significance of 
research in progress; and. in addition, it is by its very nature dearly 
suggestive of needed researcli. ^ 
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If lilt strong ualioiuil rcsi'arcli projrraui a(i\H)cali'(| by {\w SCI V 
does mdml niulcriali/.u, it will uiidouhludlv iiui^rpDiait' sonir ol 
llie features of what is in sonic resptrls pediaps tlu- sinjrj,. ,n<»st ini- 
^pressivc rcscarcli project in the teaching of linjrjish. A niilliou dollar 
enterprise begun in 1904, the Illinois Statewide Ciuirieulnni Studv 
Mc"An,AV I'reparation of Secondary School linglish Teachers 
(IbULl) involved twenty colleges in a li\e vear research pro^'rani 
for the improvement ol college curricula h>r the preparation of s^eou- 
dary school teachers of Kiiglish. Investigations of such problems as the 
role of internsluos in preparing teachers, the efficacv of various ap- 
proaches to teaclung written composition and of dilieriiig structures 
for teaching literature, and the effect on teaching pciruruiance of 
exposure in trahiing to liuguistics are hut a »ew ol the many studies 
undertaken as pait of this comprehensive project, Sigiiificaiit as the 
findings which emerge fn)m this com|)le\ of investigations may he 
its true impact on research in Hnglish will undoubtedlv he priinarilv 
because of its impressive sct)pe and organi/ation. 

Current research in the teaclung of Knglisli is fretpiently and 
strongly criticized for its fragmentation, its lack of colicsiveuess its 
penchant for what Walter T. Petty has cliaracteri/ed as -atoiuistic 
and tangential" issues, its failure to carry out enough long-range in- 
vestigations and. finally, its seeming inabilitv to concentrate suf- 
ficiently on basic as against practical problems! ISCPKT is most em- 
phatically not a perfect model that would if emulated resolve all diffi- 
culties and eradicate all weaknesses in the present research structures: 
but, given its own sliortcounngs, it has demonstrated tlie feasibility 
of organizing, funding, and completing a vast com|)le\ of related 
rescarcn over an extended |)eriod of time. 

The need for more extended, comprehensive and theoretical re- 
search in the teaching of Knglisli, great as it is, now is matched bv the 
ecjually urgent need for more direct application of reliable research 
findings to inform content and methodology in the classroom, sub- 
stance and design of curricula and textbooks, and administrative cle- 
cisions. With the evr?r increasing volnnie of research activity on the 
one hand and the cciucomitaut intensifying of school and classroom 
problems on the other, improved disscniinaticm of research informa- 
tion has become crucial. Research results must be contiuuallv analyz- 
ed, assessed and synthesized, with the ultimate goal of as,siiuilatiou 
foremost in mind. Technology is already greatly assisting in this en- 
deavor, but ecpially important arc more experts trained to place new 
findings in proper perspective and to translate emerging theoretical 
and statistical research knowledge into language and form that 
renders it readily comprehensible to those best situated to make ap- 
plication. The fact revealed by the aforementioned survey of Knglisli 
teaching in New York State that neaHy two-thirds of the Kr.glisli 
teachers in the State have not studied research as part of tlieir foiniai 
college preparation suggests that they may lack the knowledge and 
skill requisite to intelligent consumption of research, and supports 
the argument for greater stress on dissemination as part of tlie total re- 
search effort in tlie teaching and learning of Knglisli. 
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Coiisidmblo as il is, llu' coulribnlion of usraali to llu- It at liiiij^ 
of Knglisli lip to llic |)rt\sciil linu- nuisl he t liaiatlcriztHl as imnc po- 
Icnlial than aclnaL W hat [\\c yt-ars alu'ad hold will (U'ih-iuI larj^dy 
on the slrcn^lh of our coniiuiliutMil to "slrou^ iialioiial proj^raiu of 
research" uivisioiiod a dc'cadt- a^o. No less au offorl than thai will 
suffice, as our prt'.snil siliialion ck»arly domonslraltss. 
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ASKING THE FIRST TWO QUESTIONS 

Asking (|uc'slic)iis and llitMi rfs[)(»n(lihL5 iM)|)r(>[)rialflv l(» ^liidtMil 
answers is prohahly llic Ifadicrs most impDrlaiil task In da.vsiuoin 
lilcrary sludy. 11 {\w lilfraiy [v\[ is fiiL^a^iin^ and i\nvs{u,u'\[\ii 
K<)c*s w'jjj, llicn a livfly and inslrutli\r tiass session is virlnally a 
('(Tlaiuly We ask cpicslions in nider to inet'l lliree cihjet lives: '(I) 
U) help Ihc sliulenl elaiify liis own personal response lo llie work l'^) 
lo insnrc an aeenralely pereeived le\l. and (.3) lo leaeli sludeiils '/jo//- 
to read ileralnre. Any c|uesli(>nin;r slrale^v shonid he rij^orouslv 
cvahiulcd in terms ol ihese ohjeeliv (»s. 

(,)nesli()nin^ strategy ini|)lies some notion ahout a se(|UeMee or 
Inerarehy of (picstions. The secjuenee we eiistonuirilv use should l)e 
one which holds up well lor students over several ninths of literarv 
study, it should be one that ereates the hest possible elassrooni eli'- 
niate for literary study. It should reeo^ui/e that resj)oU(liuL5 to a work 
of literature can be a complex aeslhetie-psycbolo^ieal e\|)erienee h)r 
the reader. It should rceo^ni/e that manv times the student's main 
initial concern with the work will l)e in elarilyiu^ a (lee[)ly-lell. [)er- 
liaps even painful and confusiiij^. personal response, Finally, the 
(jiiestioning se(pience should be (tne which makes it possil)le lor the 
student to persist at the task of leann'n^ to read fiction insightfnilv 
and responsively. 

in this article i want to outline a <|nestionii»^ strategy which 
fulfills all of the above objectives, but I want to [)relaee that by 
pointing out that the most a|)propriate response to a text may be 
cither sileuce or a bu/z of unfocused conversation. (We [)rol)ahly 
should resist the impulse to "get to work" on everv selection as soon 
as we have presehled it to tlie class.) I here are several wavs to en- 
courage this sort of informal res[)onse in tlie classroom. For example, 
if we know- w e want to return to a significant story or poem, we could 
read it aloud toward the end of tlic [)eriod. permitting the unfocused 
buzz or the silence to carry us to the bell. Then we could return to 
the text at the beginning of the next class, reading it aloud again, 
with the intent of using tlie whole class period for focused class or 
small-group discussion. 

I would propose two general principles for asking ([uestions of 
die students about literary texts: (I) (juestioiis should always follow 
immediately after a reading or re-reading (prelerablv an oral interpre- 
tation by the teacher or a student) of the text and (2) (juestions 
should always begin w ith students' responses to the work. 

Principle 1 reminds us that we do not have to suffer desultory 
class diseussion and vague responses to (piestions resulting from 



Charles C(M)per teaclies courses in i*;nglish education at the 
State U niversity of N. \. in Buffalo. Me has published in several 
journals and is a member of both the Committee on Heseareh and 
the Conunission on Ik'ading of llie National Council of Teachers 
of Knglisb. 
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failure to complete homework reading or from weak memory of 
past reading. Tliis approaeh would limit classroom literary study 
largely to poetry, song lyrics, short stories, and short plays; but I am 
convinced that limitation could (miy improve most instruction I ob- 
serve. I think we can teach the reading of long plays with short 
plays, novels with short stories. These longer works can then he read 
outside of class as parallel homework to the reading and study of 
shorter selections in the classroom. 

Principle 2 reminds us that we should always start where stu- 
dents are in relation to the text at their first reading or subsequent 
re-readings of it. They will most surely all be at different places on all 
those occasions. Admittedly, our aim is aKsays die fullest possible 
comprehension of the particular text and some lasting lessons about 
how to read that particular kind of text; but the best place to begin 
moving toward diat is wiUi the student's immediate relation to the 
text, his own personal response to it and his own estimate of its 
worth and significance. Of course, his response may be based on a 
mis-reading of the text and his estimate of its worth may be at odds 
with what we believe and what all die critics and scholars have said; 
but he can be led to see diat quicker — and perhaps even accept it — 
if we show that we value his initial response. 

What this approach means in practice is that we avoid initial 
questions like *'\Vnat is die dieme of this poem?" or smaller-scale, 
inductive-type questions like "Who is the speaker?" "What tone of 
voice is he using to address his audience?** "What is the image in 
Line 3?** These are crucial questions, but they are best moved to 
naturally as a way to clarify students* responses, hi place of diese 
questions I want to propose two very simple initial questions: 

Initial Question 1: 

What do you think (or feel) about this selection? 

Initial Question 2: 

Why do you think (or feel) that? 

Initial Question 1 can take several forms: 
Mark, what do you think about this poeni? 

Debbie, what did you feel as you were listening to tiiis sonj^ lyric? 
Terry, what value does this short story have for you? 
Cindy, do you think you might want to read this poem again? 
Dave, have your feelings changed about this poem since we last read it? 
Laurie, how would you express your response to tliis short stor>'? 
Steve, do you have anything to say about this poem? 

Initial Question 2 produces answers which will lead off in one 
of two directions: (1) to die student*s own experience and (2) to 
the text itself. Direction 1 permits us to use literature as a springboard 
for assisting the student in clarifying his current values. This direc- 
tion has a rich potential in English education, a potential not fully 
developed and utilized by many teachers. Assisting widi value clari- 
fication requires great skill and patience, and it is too complex an 
approach to describe here. Interested teachers should look at a fasci- 
nating book by Louis E. Radis and oUiers, Values and Teaching (Co- 
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lumbus, Oliio: Cliarles E. Merrill, 1966). Uircctioii 2 is the one wiiicli 
permits us to teach students about reading literary texts; however, in 
class we should be equally interested in both directicnis. The student 
values the text initially in terms of his own experience, and we can get 
him to analyze and explore willhigly only that which he values. 

So if we ask Initial Quesetion 2 (Why do you feel that way? or 
Why do you say that? or How would you explain your response?), the 
student may take Direction 1 (the value-clarifyhig direction) and say, 
"Because when I was little I got lost in a big crowd once and I re- 
member how scared I was" or "The main character is exactly like 
someone I hate/' Or he may take the Direction 2 and say, "Because 
I didn't like the last line. I thought it was a poor way to end the 
poem." Now it is this second direction which can always lead back 
to the text, if we are alert and clever. And here is the place for the 
much-discussed inductive questioning strategy which leads to a 
more accurate perception of the text and to an understanding of 
various c(mcepts from literary criticism, (see "The Inductive Teach- 
ing of Enghsh" in Lx)is S. Josephs and Erwhi H. Steinberg, Euglhh 
Education Today. New York: Noble and Noble, 1970). But notice 
that we do not bei^'ni with rigorous inductive (juestioning. 

My research and my experience convhices me that a class of 
twenty to thirty stulents in an hi formal teacher-led discussion of their 
responses to a literary text will eventually (usually in one class period) 
refer to the text in enough different ways to permit us to explore it 
rather thoroughly in the way the New Critics have taught us so well, 
touching such topics as the identity of the speaker, diction, imagery, 
mood, tone, point of view, theme, overall structure or pattern, rhythm 
and rhyme, and the relati(nis of form and content. Three of the best 
sources of review of these aspects of literature remain John Ciardi, 
How Does a Poem kfcnn (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1959); Cleaneth 
Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, Understanding Poetry (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, third edition, 1960); and Wayne Booth, 
T}ie Rhetoric of Fiction (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press Phoenix 
Book, 1967). 

Leading a whole-class discussion, then, requires that we accept 
the student's initial expressed response and then move on from that 
by skillful questioning to help him extend his personal response and 
clarify it in relation to a more accurately perceived text. 

I should add that students can learn to ask of each other all the 
questions I have proposed here. My own preference is for a great 
qeal of student-centered small group work. 
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SEQUENCING IN ENGLISH K-12: A MODEL 

David R. Wood 



Continuous progress, individualizing instruction, and accounta- 
bility are our current catch words and we arc often given to under- 
stand that they obviously must fit within some encompassing frame- 
work In another mode of speaking I recently heard the teacher des- 
cribed within this framework as a tour guide who hands out maps 
of the terrain on re(|uest. Yesterday I rend that the curriculum is 
like a bikini— it reveals the interesting and covers the vital. And so 
it goes. I think all of us might feel like the buffalo in Charles Keller's 
story. After the woman tourist remarked in wonderment to her hus- 
band about those mangy beasts over there, the buffalo turned to Iwr 
friend and said, "I think 1 just heard a discouraging word." 

Sequence, sequencing, secpienced. What kind of reasonable 
framework can someone concerned about articulation, continuous 
progress, individualizing instruction, and accountability hi English 
work in? But first we must operate under some assumptions: 

1. There is a logical base on wliicii the curriculum can be built. 

2. Content grows out of goals rather tlian tlie other way around. 

3. Seldom can one part of the curriculum be altered without affecting 
other parts. 

And of these three come: 

4. Curriculum change may and can be brought about through revision.s 
in content, in organization, in use of technology, in nietlio<lology, and 
in materials. 

5. Evaluation should be in terms of the degree to which objective:; have 
been met rather than in terms of the measurement of subject content 
knowledge. 

6. The teacher and the student are important influences in the design of 
our curriculum. 

And finally: 

7. There are always external forces or pressures which affect the specific 
way in which the goals and objectives of a school system will be ar- 
rived at in any particular school or school .system at any parUcuIar 
lime. 

And now the model: (which is currently projected for a K-3 
4-6, 7 and 8, 9-12 system but might work as well in any number ar- 
rangement). 
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Essentially we see ihe I'lnglish curriculum as a spiral curriculum, 
K-12, in major slraiuls of lilcralurc, coiuposilioii, speaking and lislcu- 
iiig, reacling, and language. This conforms with the Stale syllabi 
approach, that is, a vertical organization, as compared with the 
grade lexel, or horizontal approach ol long (and honorable?) 
standing. 

The major hills on this curricuhmi plain for students come at 
breaks in our system when the student essentially changes to another 
sehool at the end of what we term primary (K-3), intermediate (4-6), 
junior high (7 and 8), and at the first year (me spends in the high 
school. Tlie hills are objective measures — at some time during the 
year in what we used to eall grades 3 and 6 — a standardized reading 
test. At what we used to call grades H and 9— a standardized com- 
mercially available test in English at eight, the SWAT in English at 
9. We view these last two as placement examinations, the first two 
as informational examinations. 

Suecessfully handling the first year of high school examination 
allows the student a choice of semester organized electives for the 
balance of his mandated time requirements. The electives have 
typical titles — Black l^iterature, College Composition, Popular Fic- 
tion. They are evaluated yearly and revised, demoted, or retained 
depending upon student interest and teacher estimation. In a typical 
year one might cut five and add three. The English Comprehensive 
as well as the State Wide Achievement Test in English can be taken, 
therefore, anytime during the high school years. 

What does this system allow? AUernatives. 

What does this system require? Stated Goals. 

We believe that one creates a climate for change by indicating 
that change is accepted and encouraged, by developing new ways ot 
working for the teacher, and by freeing the individual trom outmoded 
rules and regulations. To do this we believe in creating models that 
represent departures from the more conventional and/or the existing 
forms of schooling. One example at the high school level would be 
a School Without Walls. 

We believe one should provide resource persons who can serve 
as change-agents in individual schools, such as reading teachers in 
the elementary schools. We also b^Jieve in actively seeking outside 
funding of new projects and outside consultant staff in an effort to 
develop new patterns of teaching, learning and/or organizing, such as 
PROJECT READ and the TTT PROGRAM at both the elementary 
and junior high level. 

Thus there are two ways of working at a secpicuce like this, with- 
in and without. Some ways of working within and without have been 
listed. Other ways more specifically within the sehool setting are 
these: 
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1. Sliorlened school day 

2. Special programs 



3. Assignments lo specific 
teachers 

4. Alternative routes to 
study topics 



5. Permitting the student to com- 
plete work in an area after 
a semester or similar short- 
term arrangement. 



- Late arrival, i-arly dismissal 

- Iiuit-pendent .stiid>': o\tc»nsivc» work 
in an area of interest to the pupil 
(all-day program in art, for 
ami)le). Evening school. 

- To make for student and teacher 
compatibility 

- Contract, independent .study, lec- 
ture, etc. In the junior high school 
this could be arranged by organix.. 
ing some pupils in one way and 
other pupils in a different way. In 
the senior high school, this conld 
be arranged by teaming teachers so 
each could offer his own specialty. 

The five week nuni course, the half 
semester. 



inchr^'l "^ ''"'"''1 ^^^^ '^""'P i"st:;ic-ti()n to individnaliz^d 
S i au. 'aiur'TnSf '7 l^no.vMge t<. teacher as 

cintator (tour gnide.^), from homogeneous grouping to flexible group- 

hmo^r^'- A ^if'^'^'uf ''''"y P^""^ rather than a standard daily 
time period, flexible time blocks rather than standard timrblo ks 

ntPri / f^^"' .^-an become a content based on student needs and 
interests where the emphasis is on learning l,(,sv to learn. 

^o!:;f'TsSi^^^^^^^-^'- ^^^^ '--^ •^"ff"'". 
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MAKING SENSE OF BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES AND ACCOUNTABILITY 



Frank J. Tiitera 

Behavioral objeclives and accountability may well have poten- 
tial future shock value for teachers generally; but it is especially in- 
cumbent on the language arts teacher— shocked or not— to make sense 
of the whole issue. This article— which may have little to commend 
it than that it is by a classroom teacher talking to fellow-teachers — 
is focused on two (juestions: *'\Vhat are the considerations that re- 
quire us to make sense?" And, "What should we do about the be- 
havioral objective — accountabilty trend?* 

The trend received good coverage in the Fall 71 issue of NCTE's 
English Education, In the lead article, Jewett covered its history and 
considered some of the problems.* Ferguson and Blake vigorously 
debated the (juestion in the same issue.* Flanagan, Shanner and 
Mager have produced a behavioral objectives manual for the lan- 
guage arts.3 

The backgrounds and some of the issues have been amply cov- 
ered, but a few words on the subject may be useful here. Local 
boards, mindful of mounting costs, are beginning to question whe- 
ther schools are in fact achieving the goals they say they are. It has 
been proposed, therefore, to set performance goals or behavioral 
skills objectives for the various subjects, and to measure student at- 
tainment in these goals— patently, to hold school systems and their 
faculties accountable for success or failure. It is further proposed that 
educational auditors be appointed to assist and confer in the assess- 
ment of goals. 

These proposals have caused some confusion and raised some 
hackles. What do we do about them? 

One thing we should not do is to succumb to the temptation to 
to stand pat. Re-appraisal and self-analysis, characteristic of healthy 
societies and professions, is certainly to be encouraged as consistent 
with the traditions of a vigorous and responsive system of education. 
The current talk about objectives and accountability is, I feel sure, just 
one more manifestation of a tradition as deep in American Culture 
as Methodist Revivalism, '^taking stock'*, and soul searching. 

Nor should we reduce the whole affair to a bond-issue or budget 
fight, with economy-minded tax-payers wielding the club of "be- 
hayiora objectives" over the heads of teachers brandishing the sword 
of quality education." The result would only be further polarization 
ot teachers and the public and aggravation of the ecology with the lit- 
ter of handbills. 
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\Vc should look rcalislitally at the ihrcalcning or negative as- 
peels of the trend and "make sense" oi its denninds, Jewell observes, 
"Aeeonnlabilily to students and the public lor results in edneation 
has potential luture shock lor many teachers because its introduction 
will sock it to our traditional ways of leaching and evaluating/*-* 
Jcwett's observations should not cause undne alarm. We have always 
been accountable to students and their parents; we are accomitable 
when we have to explain why we mark a paper in a certain way, 
when we justify a grade, or have to tell why we are or are not reaclhig 
a given book. We need be concerned only if we are guilty of **tradi- 
lional ways of teachhig and evaluating/' "Traditional ways'' in 
this sense seems to mean to teach a book or to engage in activities 
without apparent concern for the over-all objectives of the program 
or the needs of the children, and to test for items or skills which 
have little relevance to these needs or objectives. If a teacher 
is guilty of such practices, she should reform immediately — without 
waiting for the milleniiim of behavioral objectives — though it is hard 
to understand what the administrators and supervisors were doing 
while the teacher floundered around. If such misguided practices are 
so widespread or of such long standing as to become ^Uraditional", 
then it is time for a behavioral program — but 1 would like to see the 
evidence first. 

Implicit in the behavioral objective-accountability trend is the 
threat that unless the teacher voluntarily marshals her work into line 
with agrecd-iip(m goals, and polices the results with business-like 
efficiency, an educati(mal audit(n* will bring her to account before hei 
supervis(ns and the local board, and force her either to reform or to 
resign. Under the cloud of such a threat, it would behoove the teacher 
to know well what she is doing and why. Is this demand so excessive, 
after all? Shouldn't we all know what we are doing and why? Our 
job is to teach the arts of c(mnnunication to children, a task which 
involves, among other things, coherence, articulation, focus on a 
thesis or objectives, the selection of the means and the approach con- 
sistent with a controlling purpose, awareness of the audience and 
consciousness of the word-by-word and sentence-by-sentenec impact 
upon it. It would be inmical if, as experts in conimnnication, we 
could not mobilize our disciplines in our own area of spccialii^.ation. 
We have no right to demand unity, clarity, and emphasis in a para- 
graph or essay if we cannot achieve them in our own daily, unit, or 
semester plans. There is no need for alarm in the demand for clarity 
of aim and performance in the behavioral objective trend. 

But there is a danger if the objectives are imposed nnilatcraUy, 
whether by the kids, the teacher, or the school officials. Much of the 
bad teaching is a result of unilateral imposition. We all know of 
courses that go on unchanged year after year because a teacher has 
become overly-fond of a certain group of books, topics, or activities. 
AH too familiar are the "mini-courses*' and *'eleetive.s" that pander to a 
low level of student interest and a desire for an easy grade. We also 
know about econcnny-minded boards of education that have put the 
axe to advanced |)laeement, remedial reading, language eour.'Nes in the 
junior high, and other such alleged "frills.*' We can meet the danger 
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of sncli iiiiilalenil impositions by policing ourselves belter, as indi- 
diials and as faculties, and by continuing to fight for teacher paiticipa- 
tiou in administrative policy. 

Two matters remain about which we must make sense. One of 
these I sliall refer to as "shopping for nostrums." The other, for lack 
of a better term, I shall ciiil "piimer-i/ing/' 

I foresee a spate of books (or non-books)— with little to commend 
them but the desire to tap a new market— on behavioral objectives 
for the language arts. Shopping for nostrums, the harried teacher may 
spend hard-earned dollars for non-books which are little more than 
separate lists of short-term (transitional) and long-term (terminal) ob- 
jectives. Since the teacher is left to discover for herself what short- 
term goals culminate into what long-term ones, or what means or 
activities should be used to achieve them, or how they should be 
evaluated, it is hard to sec what earthly use such non-books have. 

Hut it is not only the teachers who may be exploited. Local 
school officials may also be vulnerable in the nostrum-shopping 
spree, for the "educational auditor" they may retain, may be little 
better tlian a (juack. Considering the enorniousness of the task the 
auditors may be called upon to undertake, the intimate knowledge 
they are expected to absorb about programs and children they have 
never seen before, and the short-time basis on which they are ex- 
pected to perform miracles of assessment and evaluation, we would 
do well to scrutinize tlieir b(mafides carefully, and be ready to call 
the officials themselves to a public accounting. 

Finally, we must consider Ihe dangers of ''primer-izing." There is 
the danger that teachers and .school systems, under the pressures of 
"auditing/' may so simplify their programs in order to make them pass 
muster that they may scjuceze all the life out of them down to readily 
perceivable and testable goals. To the ciuestion, "Won't the ac- 
countability system lead to an over-emphasis on factual learning ns 
contrasted to under-emphasis on humanistic and aesthetic goals in 
litcraturci^" Jewetl replies: "I fear that this under-emphasis might 
occur unless we prepare more specific behavioral objectives and 
valid measuring instruments in the areas of humanities."' I believe 
that Jcwett may be under-estimating the danger. 

The demands of auditing may cause us to lose sight of an essen- 
tial aspect of the nature of the communication arts. What that aspect 
is may be brought into bold relief by Robert Frost's laconic definition 
of art as freedom in harness; the artist, in snbmitting to the restraints 
and disciplines of the art form, achieves the joy of mastery that makes 
being in harness a kind of freedom. W^e are reminded of it in Word- 
worth's "Nuns Fret Not in Their C()nvent\s Narrow Room.'' We know, 
too, that art and the communication of an idea is stmictimes a frus- 
trating experience, both for the artist and his audience. Who hasn't 
heard the story of .\. K. liousman^s agonizing search for just the right 
word to fill in a blank in one of his poems? Who has not seen the 
fractured left arm of Michaelangelo's e.vquisite statue of David which 
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llic master himself smashed in his an^cr at not achieving a (le.^>vd 
perfection? Tlie frustrations of stniggHng with form arc an essential 
part of artistic creation even at the simplest levels. If we embrace 
behavioral objectives and accountability, we shall have to take such 
frustrations into account both in what we undertake to teach and in 
the responses of onr students. Otherwise, wc may become unwitting 
accomplices to an Orwellan Newspeak by 1984. 
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THE TEACHER IN A CHANGING SOCIETY: 
WILL THE LEOPARD CHANGE ITS SPOTS? 

Anthony Roy Mangione 

In the past the snccessfnl teacher was characterized as a schol- 
arly, able practitioner, respected as a professional, not always as a 
person. Today's teacher, however, should demonstrate humaneness 
and competence, and in that order, since students of the seventies 
seem to learn only if they can first confide in their teacher as a person 
and then as a scholar. 

Technology has hastened the reordering of prioritie:i. Television, 
for example, continues to create a totally new environment for learn- 
ing—a whole series of environments that, according to McLuhan. 
impinge on each other **jn all-inclusive nowness." And today's stu- 
dent, conditioned to expect comparable involvement in school 
subjects, finds instead that "fragmentary and merely remote visual- 
ized goal or destiny in learning"— unreality, which he construes as 
irrelevance. The media-directed, under-thirty learner reveals attitudes 
that differ radically from those held by the book-oriented, linear-based 
learner. To be responsive, a successful classroom teacher needs to 
exploit the differences for their pedagogical implications; he cannot 
simply ignore them. 

As a first imperative, he must be concerned with affective learn- 
ing, choosing materials saturated with meaningful, experiential atti- 
tudes, values, concepts; and conflicts rather than with piddling de- 
tails and little pertinent substance. In Revolution in Teaching: New 
Theory, Technology, and Curricula (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964), 
Alfred DeGrazia and David A. Sohn say that Silas Marner (the story 
of a good woman who reforms a miser) and "The Devil and Daniel 
Webster" (the tale of a fast-talking lawyer who outwits the devil) no 
longer work. Today's teacher, they maintain, should not expose pupils 
to a single set of values in the classrooms and allow them, simul- 
taneously, to be abandoned to another set — many sets — in the out- 
side world. Unless he is willing and able to unmask the hypocrisy of 
the contradiction, students will scorn him and the contradiction he 
stands for. 

Secondly, the teacher must function as catalyst, inciuirer, dis- 
coverer, and prober, posing the inciuiries that produce understanding 
rather than information. He should also make use of tole playing, 
group discussion, and multi-sided debates, generated by questions 
that involve students affectively, minimizing simple recall assignments 
that direct students to read, listen (if they do), and answer queries 
at the end of the chapter. In developing a capacity for open-ended- 
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ness, the Icachcr lins lo conliniic lo foriniiliUc dilfiMt itl (jtjt'slions nnd 
give priority lo (jiicslions posed by pupils, valuing lliese as more ini- 
porlanl lhan llie answers given. As wilh his own incjuiries, his slii- 
deuls* (jueslions musl he real ones llial poinl lo ihe pulsating world 
in whieh ihey live, nol lo ihe rose-colorecl, aneuiie woHd lhal ly[)iHes 
the elassrooin. 

A final iniperalive lor loday^s leaeher is improving slndeiUs* 
self-images. It is, afler all, jnsl as easy lo ask» "W'hal did y(ni learn in 
yonr reading about Shakespeare?" as lo ask, "W hen was Shakes[)eare 
born?" The firsl (pieslion allows all sludenls lo parlieipale; ihe laller 
eliniiuales ihose who failed lo nole the dale of Shakespeare^ birlh or 
who Ihoughl il unimporlanl. Winslon Churehill, while a sludenl al 
Harrow, e.xperieneed firslhand the dinu'nishing returns of elose-end(»(l 
(piestioning. He onee remarked that "The leaeher was always Irving 
to find out what I dichrt kiH)W, instead of what I did know. I knew 
a lot of history but never got a ehanee to say so." The leaeher of the 
seventies should invuriably aeeenluale the [)()silive for his sludenls. 
The leaeher of Knglish bears an espceially heavy responsibility for 
drawing speeifie implieations from these imperatives, sinee students 
are obliged to enroll in Knglish elasses for most of their aeadenu'e life. 

An initial implieation rc(piires that the leaeher of Knglish be pri- 
marily a leaeher of language, preparing pupils lo diserimiiuite be- 
tween ratioiud and irratioiud discourse, between words as symbols 
of good and evil. Within an atmosphere lhal is so involved with 
words, leaeher and pupils alike become students of language— know I- 
edgeable, for example, abcnit chauvinism, propaganda, subversion, 
and shibboleth; and eonipetent to scrutini/e the "Newspeak" of the 
courts, the scliools, governmental agencies, and protest movements. 
The cry of irrelevance is rarely nttercd under this heightened sensi- 
tivity to words. 

A second and final implication mandates competence in curricu- 
bim. As a planner, innovator, implementor. and (|uesli(nier of cur- 
riculum, the teacher of Knglish nuiy decide to keep a weaver named 
Marner, an assassin named iirutus, or a one-legged pirate named 
Silver; but nol before cousidering the kinds of (pieslions that are 
posed by DcGra/ia and Sohn, in Revolution in Teaching: 

TIow can pride in our American lierilaKc be ooinhined with rc.si)ect 
for ihc cullures of oilier people? 

What lileralure should he e.xperieneed by everyone, reKardIe.ss of hi.s 
future occupalion? 

Mow can we avoid the present overemplia.sis on literature that depicts 
only the middle and upper classes? 

Wliat literature from non-En«lish-speaking lands should be ex- 
perienced? 

What literature is so tinuOcss and contemi)Orary that all yoimg i)eoplc 
should experience il? 

What ingredients in American culture shouhl he con.sidered conunon 
components of everyones experience? 
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As a corollary, slnclciils should assist llio IfatlitT of I^iij^lisli with his 
curricnhmi tasks, liob l^ylan's folk-rot k lyrit\ "l5lo\\ iiij^ in [\\v W ind/' 
a student choice* for inclusion in the curricnhnn, provides affective 
experiences that generate stinuHatinj^ disenssions. \W means of sneh 
selections, the teacher and his class can examine anew ideas ahont 
patriotism, war, and peace. Oompetence in cmriciilum matters makes 
for better learninj^-tcachinj; sitnations. 

hi short, change mnst come — menningfnl, affective chang(\s rather 
than dclnnnani/.ing, disrnjjtivc ones that distort the learninj^ process 
beyond recognition. As for teachers, McKuhan believes that their 
role ''as nncliallenged anthorities, dispensers of information, and 
arbiters of morals and creativity'' will gradually disappear. The 
leopard will indeed change its spots — in time. 
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BOOKS OF YESTERDAY 

Esllier Bennett 



Elementary children are so used to the colorful appealing world 
. today s books, that I decided to expose my sixth grade to books used 
many years ago. 

I began with a world geography textbook printed in 1878 and 
another printed in 1927 They were fascinated! The maps, the ster- 
1 ity of facts and the dull illustrations amazed them. We compared 
the texts with our array of Social Studies textbooks, discussed the diffi- 

nh^^ !i VT^ ;''V ^•^^•'^'■"fir "i/eresting textbook and conjectured 
about the future styles of te.xtbooks. 

Their interest was so great that I decided to expand the study 
into a unit and began with the old "A is for apple" book. After seeing 

Ind-ifhSrSEr ""'^ ^'^''^^^^ ^i^""- 

We then arrived at the famous "McGuffy's Reader" and com- 
pareu it with the third grade reading text used in our school We 
cliscus.sed the importance of illustrations today as compared with those 
ot long ago. In fact, tlie class marveled that anyone even bothered 
to learn to read! 

I found a book printed in 1887 entitled "The History of the 
Lnitea Stales-Told in One Syllable Words"! This one realy sparked 
fiitluisiasm! The book was a treasurer of archaic phrases and s vie I 
copied parts of this book. For e.xample: ' 

I liave said that the Danes kept up a trade with the main-hind- but 
It was not the land that you will .see near Green-land or Icc-land on the 
map. They did not know that such a great land was so near; for when 
they set sail they took but one course and that was to tiic land they 
had come from which was Den-mark. 

Voii can judge by the map liow far off that was, and will not tliink it 
strange diat it took so long a time to find out the great land tluit lay so 
near, but in a way they were not wont to go. 

One of the nu-n who went with Eric, the Red, had a son who at that 
tune was n, Nor-way. with whith a trade was kept np. When the son ca.ne 
back to Ice-land and lound that tiiose with whom he made bi.s home wer- 
not there he made up his mind to go to Green-land loo, though he did 
not know how to get there, and there was no one to .show hini the way. 

We discussed the style of writing, especially the one-syllable ap- 

iT:^i;\;.rtoctr """'^ '''^'^^ 
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riie D vohnnc of an encyclopedia, published in 1859, was re- 
garded with awe! They learned thai encyclopedias of thai day were 
definitely written for adults, because of tlieir advanced vocabulary 
They were equally surprised that people of the 1800's were so knowl- 
edgeable. It was fun to choose some topics and compare the informa- 
tion with that found in our modern encyclopedia. It was also inter- 
esting to find that the majority of the topics weren't even found in 
today s encyclopedia, and vice-versa. 

We perused some "Bobbsey Twins" and "Tom Swift" books as 
well as '^Bomba, the jungle Boy"— but no one cared to read them 
irom cover to cover. 

I culminated the unit with Stevenson s Treasure Island livery- 
one was familiar with the story, not because they had read the book 
but because they had either seen die film, or a play on television read 
a comic-book version, or heard die record. 

I chose a section of the story and read it to the class. Again, we 
discussed the style and vocabulary. I then divided die selection into 
various parts and each child wrote an assigned part as he believed 
It would be written today. Then we read it as a whole selection' We 
certainly didnH produce literature, but it was fun and a C()od leannmr 
experience. ^ 

The children brought many old books to school. More important 
However, was tliat the entire unit was an interesting, enriching study 
o the world of books of many years ago, and of the change takinc 
place m our language. ^ 
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LET THE VOICE BE YOURS, TEACHER 

K(Min(»lli (lainhom* 

"Good inorninK. Chilclrt-n. Tin O^^dt-n N:jsh 

And I hope you're fim*: I'll spi-jik lo you u\y I'OHCUPINK." 

*'Any l\{)imcl ;i porcn|)iiu» midges 

Can'l 1)0 blamed lor liarhorinii urndi^t-s. 

I kiU)\v one honnd llial huii^liod all winler 

At a\porc'\ipinc llinl sal oi\ a splinlcr." 

Hoad poclry lo sliidcnls. Hoad it aloud. The priiUi^d \)i\^v has 
divorcod us from ihc vocal meanings (d' poidry. II(d(l a reading, /^i'^iu; 
again and agarn and agaiul \.vi tho young onos hear your soiic. Take 
lluMn llirougli \\w seasons of the year, holidays and liislork- cvcnls. 
folksongs, folkliilcs and narratives. Lul llio sounds ring, llic vnkv 
he your, Teadict 

Don't stMinoiyi/.c. SpcMk simply. Who wouldn't \uvv a second 
reading from Nash^ 

\^ Tho Giippy 

'AVhalcs Itavo calves, 
Cats liave kittens, 
H(»ars \iave cubs. 
Hats have bittcns. 
Swans luU'c eynncts. 
Seals have pui)pics, 

IJiit Kupi)ies just bavo little ^iippies." 

The sounds of poetry surround you. It may he nature: **\\'hen I 
see birches bend to left and right . *. . /* "I think that I shall never 
see ..." ^'Woodman, spare that tree The poet sings of sensi- 

tivity, loo: ''grave Alice and laughing .\llegra, and I'iditli with golden 
hair." Me al.so is a part of historv: lUl'l. HlvVKHK'S lUDK or 
HAHIiAHA FlUKTCIIIK. Teacher, be flirect. Hiere is no need to 
analyze these lines. They are nude until you speak. 

Are we mute as tcMcluMs? Can we n{)t recite? Students lose their 
\'oicc to our (piestions. Have we l(^st our voices, too? Let us hear 
ourselves again. Try a "reading aloud period." Ten minutes on some 
chosen day will do. 

What! Still whispering to yourself. Speak. .Man! .Move your lips 
with the sounds of life. .Move your lips with the sense of .sound. 
.Move your lips with poetry for the young. Nh)ve young lips with 
poetry. Can you? 
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